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Stop Wondering How I Teach 
Piano; [ll Show You, FREE! 


Year after year you’ve seen my advertisement in all the leading publications, offering to teach 
you piano in quarter the usual time. Year after year my school has grown and grown until now 
I have far more students than were ever before taught by one man. In 1921 over a thousand 

“students graduated from my Piano or Organ fourse and received their diplomas. 


Yet when I first started giving piano and organ lessons by mail in 1891 my method was laughed 
at. Could my conservatory have grown as it has, obtained students in every State of the Union, and 
in fact, practically every civilized country of the world, unless it produced very unusual and 
satisfying RESULTS for its students? See for yourself what it is that has brought my method 
so rapidly to the front. Write for free booklet and sample lessons. 


Now, for the first time, you can obtain sample lessons without charge. In the ~ 
past, I have always been opposed to sending out free lessons, even to persons who 
were seriously interested in my course. But my friends have insisted that I give 
everybody a chance to see for themselves just how simple, interesting and DIF- 
FERENT my lessons are, and I have consented to try the experiment for a 
short time. Simply mail the coupon below or write a postcard, and the 64- 


page booklet and sample lessons will go to yon at once absolutely free and with- 
out obligation. 


Within four lessons you will play an interesting piece on the piano or 
organ, not only in the original key, but in all other keys as well. Most 
%, students practise months before they acquire this ability. It is made 
Santo | possible by my patented invention, the Colorotone. Another invention, 
Se 8 Mg obtainable only from me, is my hand-operated moving picture de- 
agen, Once vice, Quinn-dex. By means of Quinn-dex you actually see my fingers 
"Be 4% in motion on the piano, and can learn just how to train your 
© ne own fingers. ' 


When I say that I can teach you piano in quarter the 

usual time, do not think that this is too good to be true. 

7 DY Modern inventions and improved methods have accom- 
&% plished just as great wonders in other branches of 
~ education. You at least owe it to yourself to 


at 
& 


Soe fy, \ investigate. Send coupon or postcard at once, 


e, 
Stee 


before the offer. of free sample lessons 
“ea i is withdrawn. 


QUINN CONSERVATORY STUDIO, PF48, 
598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 



























A fine new $60,000 press is being specially made to print the Pathfinder. This press will fasten the paper together. 


securely with wire staples, in place of the present unsatisfactory pasting. Other improvements are also in store. 
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ole RAY 
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ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER JANUARY 27, 1894, AT THE POSTOFFICE AT WASHINGTON, D. C., UNDER THE ACT OF MAROH 3, 1879. 
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- Some Pros and Cons in the “Moon-Farming” Controversy 


est neighbor, might be expected 

to exert considerable influence 
on this old world of ours. In fact, it 
is the cause of our tides and eclipses, 
but whether it affects the weather and 
crops is a much controverted question. 
Some persons continue to believe in this 
supposed planetary influence on agri- 
culture despite all scientists can say to 
the contrary. Many farmers plant and 
harvest crops, prune trees, erect build- 
ings, kill stock. etc. 
according to different 
phases ofthe moon. This 
is an old superstition 
handed down from an- 
cient times when the 
world looked on astrolo- 
gy as a science, but sci- 
entific research now 
says that such ideas are 
“absurd.” The alleged 
influence of the moon on 
world weather and crop 
cultivation is not sup- 
ported in theory or by 
scientific observations. 
It must be admitted, 
however, that opinions 
of this character are not 
confined to the -unedu- 
cated. Some scientific 
literature indicates that 
the mean temperature 
and the amount of rain 
have been subject to 
slight variation depend- 
ing on the position of 
the moon. But the scien- 
tific world in general in- 
sists that there is no 
reason to believe that these changes 
arose from any cause other than the 
accidental vicissitudes to which the 
weather is at all times subject. There 
is a possibility that the rays of a full 
moon help, in a small measure, to clear 
away clouds; but the effect even of the 
sun itself in this respect is not very 
noticeable. The moon does not shine 
by reflected sunlight alone. Some of 
its light, though very faint, is reflected 
from the earth. However, as most of 
the moon’s light is received from “Old 
Sol,” so also must it reflect some of the 
sun’s heat. Besides the moon must 
radiate off whatever heat it absorbs 
from the latter. Hence the earth must 
receive some heat from the moon, 
though calculation will show the quan- 
tity is so small as to almost defy detec- 


Ts moon, being the earth’s near- 


tion. The full moon, for instance, gives 


off only 1-80,000th of the heat of the 


sun, but the average moon-heat that we 
receive is only 1-280,000th part of that 
received from the sun. The chemical 
effect of the moon’s rays is very feeble. 
Decomposition of animal matter is said 
by the “moon farmers” to take place 
more rapidly in moonshine than in 
darkness, and the moon’s rays, when 
sufficiently concentrated, have a slight 
but appreciable effect on a delicate 





It was in March 1915 that the U. S. cruiser Memphis was driven ashore on the 
coral reefs off Santo Domingo by a terrific storm, a score of lives being lost. 


it was impossible to salvage her and she still lies on the same reefs. 
the heavy seas pound her and the waves crash over her, she is still intact in the 
main, and she stands as a monument to American shipbuilding. 
the disaster Uncle Sam will be saved the trouble of scrapping the Memphis under 
the agreement made at the disarmament conference held in Washington last year. 


thermometer. It would take 600,000 
full moons to produce light equal to 
the sun. In view of these facts, scien- 


tists refuse to link up the moon with the - 


weather or crop raising. The U. S. 
department of agriculture calls the old 
superstition unreliable. To treat the 
opposite viewpoint, a former professor 
of natural science who was at one time 
connected with the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution aired his views on the subject of 
moon influence by writing to the Path- 
finder as follows: “When boys on a 
farm, my brother and I covered a wood- 
shed with boards. When about half 


done we stopped for a while, with one’ 


row completed. Two weeks later we 
completed the work, the moon having 
meanwhile changed. The boards were 
from the same pile. I do not remember 





As the result of 


whether the change was from ‘dark of 
the moon’ to ‘light of the moon’ or re- 
verse, but every board we first put on 
remained flat, while every board put on 
after we resumed work cupped, even to 
the half completed row. Not only so, 
but the cupping was so decided that 
there was no denying the fact.” An- 
other reader, J. P. Pigott, of Basic City, 
Va., claims that tanbark peelers know 
that the sap in timber flows more free- 
ly in the “light of the moon” than in 
the “dark of the moon”; 
“so much so,” he re- 
marks, “that the season 
closes and the bark tigh- 
tens so that the peeling 
has to stop in the ‘dark 
of the moon.’” He says 
that it can be resumed 
when the moon becomes 
“light” again. “Men who 
do fruit budding are 
familiar with the same 
fact,” he says. “I have 
done both kinds of work 
and speak from expe- 
rience.. This explains 
why fruit buds are more 
easily killed by a low 
temperature in the ‘light 
of the moon’ than in the 
‘dark’—a fact long ob- 
‘served—but the reason 
for which is unexplain- 
ed.” Still another read- 
er says that he sowed 
grain in the “dark of 
the moon” and the grain 
died and when he did 
it again when the moon 
was “light” the grain 
lived. However, there is one farmer- 
reader who takes a contrary attitude. He 
tells of an experiment conducted by a 
neighbor and himself. Their property 
lay side by side. They prepared the soil 
the same way and at the same time, but 
the neighbor planted in one phase of the 
moon and he in another. They tended 
the crop just the same and at harvest 
time there was no difference—each had 
the same yield. Despite all that might 
be said on the subject, the old idea is 
so popular that “moon-farming” per- 
sists. Not only that, but some farmers 
will not kill hogs unless the moon is in 
a particular position, and will likewise 
be governed by other precepts “pooh- 
poohed” by science. Many people ‘still 
think that the moon controls the rise 
and fall of symptoms in the sick, in-- 


Though 
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jures plants on clear nights, has ability 
to heal wounds when full, and will 
cause temporary insanity to a person 
sleeping in strong moonlight. There is 
a popular superstition that pork from 
pigs killed in the old of the moon will 
shrink when cooked, but will retain 
its size if killed in the new of the moon. 
Another familiar one is that animals 
horn when the moon is new or in- 
creasing will be more likely to thrive 
than those born at the opposite period. 
Fleeces will not be so heavy if sheared 
when the moon is on the wane, it is 
believed. The new of the moon is the 
popular time to set hens, plant corn and 
other things that grow above ground. 
If planted in the old of the moon seeds 
are likely to rot. On the other hand 
crops that grow under the ground, as 
potatoes and beets, should be planted 
in the old of the moon, as well as 
plants that tend to run to vine. Other 
popular ideas are that beans planted 
when the moon is on the wane will 
not cling to their poles, grain purchased 
in the full of the moon will be full 
weight, rail fences will sink in the 
ground and rot if built in the old of the 
moon, if shingles are laid in the new of 
the moon the nails will pull out, timber 
lasts longer when cut in the waning 
moon, fireplace wood is sappy if cut 
in the waxing of the moon. 


Speaking from a scientific standpoint, 
C. F. Marvin, chief of the U. S. weather 
bureau, says: “It is the general belief of 
scientists that the moon has no appre- 
ciable influence on temperature, rain- 
fall, or any other weather element, or 
on plant-growth. Plant-growth depends 
upon temperature, light, humidity, and 
plant-food (both in the soil and in the 
air), and its availability. Obviously the 
moon neither mellows the ground nor 
fertilizes it; neither does it alter the 
composition of the atmosphere; hence 
it affects neither the mechanical condi- 
tion of the soil, nor the kind or quanti- 
ty of available plant-food. If the moon 
has any influence on plant-growth, it 
would seem that it must exert this in- 
fluence through its light. Experiment, 
however, shows that when a plant is so 
shadowed that it gets only one 100th 
of normal daylight, it grows but little 
better than it does in absolute darkness. 
Full daylight is about 600,000 times 


brighter than full moonlight; hence one | 


100th of daylight, already too feeble to 
stimulate appreciably plant-activity, is 
still 6,000 times brighter than full moon- 
light. The conclusion is that, even in 
respect to light stimulus, the moon’s 
influence on plant-growth is wholly 


negligible.” 


Women Say “No More War” 


July 29, the eighth anniversary of the 
outbreak of the World war, was mark- 
ed in many parts of the country by the 
display of placards bearing the words 
“No More War.” A movement spon- 
sored by the Women’s Peace Union and 
a number of international societies of 
women has been launched with the ob- 
ject of opposing war and preparedness 
for war in any form. They declare that 
we spend four-fifths of our revenue for 
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war purposes, of one kind or another, 
and that this will never stop unless all 
the friends of peace, in all countries, 
work together and cast the war ma- 
chines on the scrap heap. As long as 
the nations have these military ma- 
chines they will continue to find ex- 
cuses for war; and their pretext will 
always be, as with Germany, that theirs 
was a war of “defense,” they s&y. 

A good many pacifists, socialists, bol- 
shevists and internationalists are mixed 
up in the movement, and this. has 
brought down on ‘it the condemnation 
of many patriotic people who would 
otherwise join in with any plan for 
world peace. In some places the 
American Legion posts took action de- 
claring that the “No More War” cry is 
not in accordance with the principles 
for which this nation has fought. Miss 
Hermine Schwed, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association for Constitutional 
Government, declared that these “peace” 
women are barking up the wrong tree. 
“Do they mean no more war if the 
anarchists and socialists in this country 
rise up and attempt to overthrow the 
constitution; and are we not to defend 
ourselves if some other country attacks 
us?” she asked. She said the women 
were making a mistake in taking the 
“slacker’s pledge” not to assist the 
country in case of war, not to aid in 
Red Cross and other relief work etc. 


Dr. Bell, Phone Wizard, Dies 

Death has claimed Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, noted inventor who made 
possible the convenience of modern tel- 
ephony. This kindly old man of genius 
died at his summer home at Baddeck, 
Cape Breton Island. Acceding to the 
inventor’s last wish, burial was made 
at sunset on the summit of Beinn 
Bhreagh mountain, a favorite spot of 
his. He was laid to rest in a tomb 
blasted from the solid rock that over- 
looks the eastern part of the island, in- 
cluding the picturesque Bras d’Or lakes 
where Dr. Bell worked and rested. The 
coffin was fashioned by workers in the 
laboratory connected with the Bell 
summer home. While the Baddeck vil- 








? We _—* 
USING OLD BUSES 
FOR HOMES 


The housing shortage in all countries is 
causing resourceful people to resort to all 
sorts of schemes for beating the landlords and 
peal estate sharks. Many people have built 
little houses on wheels, by using a Ford chas- 
sis or any old auto as a foundation; when 
they get tired of one locality they can move 
to another. Now and then, tike this family at 
Felton, in England, they adopt a discarded 
street-car for their home. Of course high- 
toned people who have to have a private bath- 
room and afl modern. improvements consider 
such quarters as these ether too mi- 
tive, and so they continue to pay dearly for 
their housing. 
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lagers were paying final tribute to their 
distinguished neighbor, 15,000,000 tele- 
phones in this country and Canada 


“were hushed for one minute in respect 


to his memory. At the service friends 
recited the inventor’s favorite poem, 
Longfellow’s Psalm of Life, which be- 
gins, “Tell me not in mournful num- 
bers life is but an empty dream—,”’ 
and concluded the simple yet impress- 
ive ceremony by reading the first verse 
of Robert Louis Stevenson’s own epi- 
taph: 


“Under the wide and starry sky, 
Dig the grave and let me lie, 
Glad did I live, and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will.” 


Born at Edinburgh, Scotland, 75 years 
ago, Dr. Bell was educated at Edin- 
burgh ahd London universities and 
went to Canada in 1870. From an early 
age he had been interested in music and 
vocal expression. In 1871 he went to 
Boston to become professor of vocal 
physiology at Boston university. One 
of his pupils was Miss Mabel Hubbard, 
who had lost her hearing and speech 
in an attack of scarlet fever when a 
baby. She later became Dr. Bell’s wife. 
It was here that Dr. Bell developed the 
telephone, taking out his first patent in 
1876. For three years he conducted 
night experiments in a eellar at Salem, 
Mass. In one of his early tests he used 
a dead man’s ear as a transmitter. The 
inventor lived to see his idea develop 
into a great national industry, with 13,- 


. 500,000 phone stations, 30,000,000 miles 


of wire, 250,000 employees and 35,000,- 
000 daily messages. 

The Bell basic patent, known in the 
records of the U. S. patent office at 
Washington as No. 17,465, has been 
called the most valuable single patent 
ever issued in the history of invention. 
Since the original was granted over 
8000 other phone patents have been is- 
sued. Yet, as the telephone was per- 
fected and commercialized Dr. Bell ap- 
peared to lose interest in it. That prob- 
ably accounts for the fact that he would 
never, except under the greatest neces- 
sity, use a telephone. For many years 
he would not even tolerate one in his 
room. 

Other inventions credited to Dr. Beil ~ 
are the photophone, induction balance 
and telephone probe for painless detec- 
tion of bullets in the human body. The 
latter won him the honorary degree of 
M. D. from Heidelburg university, Ger- 
many. Dr. Bell also aided in develop- 
ing the airplane. In 1883 with Sumner 
Taintor he invented the graphophone, 
though Edison obtained an earlier pat- 
ent on a talking machine. The inventor 
was active in promoting lip reading and 
other boons for deaf and dumb persons. 
He was a founder and former president 
of the National Geographic Society and 
held membership in many other organ- 
izations. 

The Bell home at Washington was a 
gathering place for many leaders in 
thought, science, travel and diplomacy 


_ during Dr. Bell’s periodical visits there. 


The inventor disliked to use scrap or 
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scribbling paper. He reasoned that if 
a calculation or a detail was worth 
noting it was worth preserving and 
consequently he never destroyed papers 
or letters. This stood him in good stead 
in proving his priority with the tele- 
phone. Another habit of his was to 
work in the early hours of the morn- 
ing and rest during the day. 


Hottest Primary Fights Ever Known 


The “wet” issue, the K. K. K., the 
woman vote, the labor vote, progressiv- 
ism and other elements are making the 
primary elections this year extremely 
bitter and uncertain. On the whole 
there is little satisfaction in the out- 
come for any party or group, as the re- 
sults are so mixed. 

The contest that aroused the most 
national interest was the Democratic 
primary in Missouri which was to se- 
lect a candidate for senator. Senator 
Reed won the nomination, over Breck- 
inridge Long, who was a protegee of 
ex-President Wilson and an advocate of 
the league of nations. Reed is known 
as one of the hardest fighters in the 
country and he made a remarkable per- 
sonal canvass of the state. The women, 
the dry elements, the, party organiza- 
tion and the newspapers were mostly 
lined up against him, but he won in 
spite of all. Reed had been repudiated 
and read out of his party two years ago, 
and ex-President Wilson has called him 
a “marplot” and other hard names. But 
the anomaly is presented that the Dem- 
ocrats. must still accept him as their 
standard-bearer. On the other hand 
he can quote leading Republicans who 
have praised him for his courage and 
ability. The Missouri result, for one 
thing, seems to be a repudiation of Wil- 
sonism and the league of nations by the 
Democrats. Naturally a lot of anti- 
Reed Democrats will vote the Republi- 
can ticket, or throw away their votes; 
so the chances are that the Republican 
candidate, R. R. Brewster, will win at 
the November election. One woman, out 
of four who ran—Mrs. St. Clair Moss 
—won a nomination for congress, on 
the Democratic ticket. 

“Miss Alice” Robertson in Oklahoma 
secured renomination for congress by 
the Republicans, although she had 
brought down on herself the disapprov- 
al of the women’s organizations because 
she would not vote as they told her. 
J. C. Walton, who was understood to 
be against the Kuklux Klan and who 
was supported by the farmer-labor and 
Catholic elements, got the Democratic 
nomination for governor—John Fields 
being the Republican nominee. Manuel 
Herrick, the “daredevil” flying con- 
gressman, failed to be renominated. 


In Kansas W. Y. Morgan was picked 
by the Republicans for governor, and 
Jonathan Davis by the Democrats. The 
' Outstanding feature was that Congress- 
man Philip Campbell, who has been in 
congress a score of years, was turned 
down by the Republicans. His defeat 
was due to the hostility of the labor 
unions. On the other hand in West 
Virginia Senator Sutherland, who is 
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classed as an “old guard” man, was re- 
nominated in spite of the opposition of 
organized labor, the organized women 
and other groups. The Democrats there 
chose M. M. Neeley, who defeated Mrs. 
Izetta Jewell Brown, the one-time ac- 
tress. In Virginia the Democrats re- 
nominated Senator Swanson, over ex- 
Gov, Davis, and in Alabama they chose 
W. W. Brandon for governor and re- 
nominated Senator Bankhead—Demo- 
cratic nomination in these Southern 
states being equivalent to election. In 
Arkansas Gov. McRae, who was sup- 
ported by the K. K. K., the women and 
the labor unions, was renominated. 
The Tennessee Democrats renominat- 
ed Senator McKellar, and the Republi- 
cans picked former Senator Sanders to 
run against him. For governor the 
Democrats chose A. W. Peay, to run 
against Gov. Taylor. It was first re- 
ported that the Democrats had renomi- 
nated the late Representative Padgett 
for congress, although-he had died the 
day before; but a later count showed 
that W. C. Salmon was nominated by a 


‘very small margin. 


Some people say that the coal and 
railroad strikes were precipitated for 
the purpose of making everybody mad 
and getting them to choose new sena- 
tors and members of congress who 
would vote for the sovietibation of the 
railroads and mines, according to the 
plans of the union leaders. If this is 
the case the scheme received a terrific 
blow in the Ohio primaries. There the 
unions had denounced Senator Pomer- 
ene, who was up for renomination by 
the Democrats, and also Representative 
Fess, who was running for the Repub- 
lican nomination for senator; and they 
hadalso blacklisted A, ¥V. Donahey, who 
was after the governorship on the Dem- 
ocratic ticket. And yet all three of 
these men won the victory, by two-to- 
one and three-to-one pluralities. The 
Ohio primary was remarkable for the 
large number of candidates to be voted 
for; 12 Republicans and three Demo- 
crats were aspiring for the governor- 
ship. Carmi A. Thompson, personal 
friend of President Harding, won the 
Republican nomination for governor 
by a landslide. The Ohio results are re- 
garded as the strongest endorsement the 
administration has yet received. The 
Republican vote avéraged about double 
the :Democratic. Thompson and Fee 
are both on the “dry” side; Pomerene 
is opposed by the Antisaloon League— 
so the prohibition issue will play a 
strong part in the ensuing campaign. 

Super-sanguine Republicans are even 
talking about Texas going Republican. 
This is owing to the complete split of 
the Democratic party in that state over 
the Kuklux issue, protection to state 
industries etc. The Republicans have 
chosen E. P. Wilmot to run for senator 
and W. H. Atwell for governor. They 


-have adopted a platform calculated to 


appeal to all who believe in law and 
justice through orderly methods. It 
says the party “stands unreservedly for 
pure and undefiled 100 per cent Ameri- 
canism.as established by the founders 


_of this republic, and it condemns the 


Kuklux Klan or any other organization 
whose purpose is to restrain by force, 
threats, intimidation or otherwise the 
conduct of our citizens in the full exer- 
cize of freedom, whether in matter of 
politics, religion or occupation.” The 
platform is construed as aimed against 
violence by strikers, the I. W. W. and 
others as well as the K. K. K. Some of 
the leading Democratic papers in the 
country, headed by the New York World 
are making onslaughts on the Kuklux 
Klan, thus strengthening the Republi- 
can ticket in Texas and other Southern 
States. So the situation promises to be 
unusually interesting to those ‘who en- 
joy a spirited political fight. 


Still Trying to Settle Strikes 


Week after week goes by and the dis- 
aster which has been forced on the 
country by the deliberate tying up of 
the coal industry and the crippling of 
the railroad service by strikes grows 
more serious. Guilty and innocent will 
have to suffer alike and pay heavy 
penalties for lack of fuel in- the ap- 
proaching winter. The mistaken dog-in- 
the manger policy still prevails; the dog 
can’t eat the hay himself and he will 
not let those eat it who need it. 

More of the railroad unions are being 
led to join the strike as a result of the 
bad conditions. The air-brake hose on 
hundreds of cars has been cut by 
strikers or sympathizers, and truck 
gardeners and fruit raisers have lost 
heavily because of the stoppage of re- 
frigerator-car service. The unions of 
trainmen complain that the engines, 
cars. and whole equipment are in such 
dangerous shape that they can’t risk 
their lives, at work and will have to 
quit. Stones were placed on a track in 
Massachusetts and a train was wrecked, 
killing the union engineer and fireman; 
many other accidents have’ happened. 
The railroad managers deny that the 
equipment is in specially bad order and 
charge that where there is trouble it is 
due to sabotage by- strikers and their 
friends. 

The unions also object to the use of 
guards to protect railroad property; 
they say their men don’t like to work 
under guard. At Joliet, Ill., a mob of 
strikers attacked the home of a man who 
had kept at work; officers came to the 
rescue and one of them was shot dead 
and: the sheriff wounded—the striker 
who fired the first shot also being kill- 
ed. State troops had to take charge. 
Then the union railroad men who had 
kept at work struck. “We are not going 
to have our men shot up or beaten up by 
armed guards,” announced the head of 
the engineers’ union. 

FORD CAR REPAIR BOOK FREE 


A valuable illustrated book on Ford car 
repair and upkeep is being offered with a 





- three months trial subscription to FORD 


OWNER AND DEALER at twenty-five 
cents. Throughout the world among car 
owners, dealers and repair men this big 
illustrated magazine is considered a neces- 
sity. For better driving, for real saving, 
send trial subscription today and receive 


‘complimentary copy of a book that you 


need. FORD OWNER AND DEALER 
Magazine, 313 Montgomery Bldg., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Advertisement. 
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iN DOINGS OF CONGRESS {fff 


CANDALS have been flying thick 
and fast as the senate has slowly 


progressed toward the end of the © 


tariff struggle. Senator Caraway of 
Ark. failed:to get any action on his 
resolution to investigate charges made 
in newspapers that certain senators 
working for high rates on wool were 
engaged in the sheep industry, but he 
started a lot of talk from one end of 
. the country to the other. Senator Good- 
ing of Idaho, who pleaded guilty to 
owning “a few sheep,” and who later 
admitted that the number was 8000, 
declared that since his good name was 
involved he would insist on an investi- 
gation, and unless justified in his actions 
and voting would resign from the senate. 


He later introduced a resolution ask- 
ing for a committee to investigate the 
financial interests of senators in the 
wool and sheep industry. But his 
resolution by no means stopped there. 
He included in its scope “the financial 
interests of Frank A. Munsey in Euro- 
pean industries and the amount and 
percentage of his income derived from 
advertisements placed in his newspa- 
pers by the importing department stores 
which have financed a campaign of 
defamation against the pending tariff 
bill and which will profit by the defeat 
of the bill.” Mr. Munsey is the owner of 
the New York Herald, in which the 
charges were principally made. Sena- 
tor Gooding also wanted to investigate 
all Senators financially interested in 
newspapers benefited by “department 
store advertisements, and, in fact, any 
interested, or having relatives who are 
interested. in any American industry 
which might be affected directly or in- 
directly by the tariff bill. 

Senator Gooding’s resolution was re- 
ferred to the committee on contingent 
expenses, and on motion of Senator 
Harrison of Miss. the committee was 
directed to report immediately. It was 
quickly reported adversely. Senator 
Lenroot of Wis. objected that the in- 
vestigation would involve a large ex- 
pense and be without result. Senator 
Calder of N.Y. came to the defense. of 
Mr. Munsey who, he declared, was “one 
_of the nation’s best citizens.” He said 
that while he differed with Mr. Munsey 
personally he was confident the pub- 
lisher’s attacks on the bill were believed 
to be in the best interests of the country 
ahd were not because. of personal in- 
terest it’foreign investments. 

The matter of senators’ personal in- 
terests came up again in consideration 
‘of the wood pulp schedule. On this the 
sénate tufned down the committee pro- 
posal to place a duty of five per cent on 
chemical wood pulp. The vote was 30 
_to 22 against the duty, thus leaving pulp 
on the free-list. Three Democrats sup- 
ported the tariff while 15 Republicans 
voted against it. Senators Capper of 
Kans., Glass of Va. and Hitchcock of 
Nebr. refrained from voting because 
they are newspaper proprietors and 
‘therefore personally interested in the 


‘than ever. 


outcome. Senator Gooding called at- 
tention to the fact that Senators Glass 
and Hitchcock voted for free wood pulp 
in 1913 and declared that by refraining 
from voting at the present time “they 
made hypocrites of themselves in the 
eyes of every honest man.” 


The fight for a tariff on chemical 
wood pulp was led by Senator Hale of 
Me. who declared that it affected one 
of the principal industries of his state. 
After describing the process of making 
the pulp, the competition from abroad 
and the uncertainties of the industry in 
general Senator Hale said he was sur- 
prised at the bitterness that had been 
manifested toward the proposed duty 
by the country at large. He declared 
that making wood pulp was a “perfect- 
ly legitimate business” and that protec- 


tion even greater than that asked for 


was needed against importations from 
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Canada and other countries. Senator 
Ransdell of La., Dem., aided in the 
fight, declaring that the industry was 
fast developing in his state; but several 
senators argued against the duty on the 
ground that our forests are being rapid- 
ly exhausted, which would be arrested 
by the importation of pulp. As a result 
the item was kept on the free-list, where 
it was placed by the Underwood bill. 
It was a tariff p'-ced on wood pulp 
which, according to allegations recently 
made in the senate, contributed largely 
to the defeat of President Taft and the 
Republican party in 1912. Small tariff 
duties were placed on other forms of 
wood pulp, such as paper board, wall 
board, pulp board, filter mache, tissue 
paper, India and Bible paper. 

The sugar schedule in any tariff bill 
has always been the battleground for 
a hot fight. This’ time it was hotter 
Before the discussion of the 
rates was begun Senator Harrison of 
Miss. laid down a barrage by bringing 
charges against Senator Smoot of Utah, 
ranking member of the finance commit- 
tee, which, he declared, made “as black 
a page as was ever written in the legis- 
lative history of the country.” Senator 


> 


‘Harrison charged that the Utah senator 


had written a letter to Gen. Crowder 
at Havana proposing a ‘reduction on 
Cuban raw sugar on the condition that 
Cuban producers would limit their crop 
to 2,500,000 tons. He also read a pur- 
ported agreement by certain interests to 
raise a fund of $14,000,000 to be paid 
American producers of cane and beet 


‘sugar on the basis of one-fourth of a 


cent a pound on sugar from Cuba “on 
some arrangement or agreement involv- 
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ing the fixing of,the duty on Cuban sugar 
in the pending bill.” Senator Harrison 
further charged,.that when the Cubans 
refused to agree to curtail their crop a 
threat was made to impose a duty of 
three cents a pound instead of the 1.6 
cents a pound, and they were promised 
that if they would comply the — 
would be cut to 1.4 cents. 


Senator Smoot replied with some feel- 
ing, denying the charges. “I hope I will 
never live long enough,” he said, “to 
bring in here a document that I know 
nothing about and then try to blacken 
the character of another senator.” He 


- declared that he had not promised that 
.congress would do anything, as he had 


no power to make such promises, and 
he asserted that he had never done any- 
thing in his life that he was not perfect- 
ly willing “that every living soul on 
earth should know all about.” He ad- 
mitted writing a letter to Gen. Crowder 
on the subject of Cuban sugar and sug- 
gesting that limitation of the Cuban 
crop would be the best solution of the 
question, and in a later speech he read 
the letter to the senate. 


In a long speech on the subject of 
sugar Senator Smoot declared that 
American sugar refiners and New York 
bankers have done their best to de- 
stroy domestic industry both in cane 
and beet sugar. Their reason, he said, 
was that they were faced with losses 
after having advanced two cents a 
pound on the prospective Cuban crop. 
Reviewing the disgraceful course taken 
by Cuban sugar dealers in 1919 and 1920 
the senator said that after the domestic 
crop had been exhausted at prices fixed 
by the government, dealers in Cuban 
sugar kept their supplies off the market 
until the price rose as high as 35 cents 
a pound; but still not satisfied, they held 
over 1,200,000 tons which they still had 
on hand when relief was obtained by 
the government bringing sugar from 44 


countries of the world. This debauch . 


in speculation, he said, cost the Ameri- 
can public about $600,000,000, while if 
Cuba had sold her sugar instead of 
holding it for still higher prices she 
would have been able to meet her obli- 
gations and keep her financial house in 
order. “We are pleaded with to love 
Cuba, our little sister,” he said. “I 
think we ought to treat Cuba right. We 
have given Cuba a preferential rate of 
20 per cent, but at the very first oppor- 
tunity Cuba had to show her love’ for 
America she raised the price of her 
sugar 889 per cent.” 


Senator Smoot made a plea for the 
beet sugar industry in the United States 
which he said was necessary to insure 
us protection from a monopoly in this 
food necessity formed by those “out of 
our reach.” Describing the present 
state of the industry he said: “In conti- 
nental United States 700,000 acres of 
our best agricultural lands are devoted 
to the production of sugar beets; 100,000 
farmers are engaged in growing them; 
85,000 field workers and 35,000 mill op- 
erators are employed in the industry. 
They give to our people a war ration of 
sugar which can always be depended 
upon; they furnish the competition 
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which is necessary to prevent monop- 
oly and insure reasonable prices to the 
consumer.” He assured Senator Har- 
rison that he was not pleading for the 
duty because he owned $1,300 worth of 
stock in a Utah company. Senator 
Harrison disavowed any intention to 


question the integrity of the Utah sena- ~ 


tor and said he was willing to leave the 
chapter “as it has been written.” 


A rate of two cents a pound on sugar 
was adopted by the house and rec- 
ommended by the senate finance com- 
mittee. Senator Broussard of La., Dem., 
offered an amendment to make it 2.5 
cents a pound, which, he said, would be 
effective only in case of overproduction 
all over the world, and in such case the 
duty would be needed to keep domestic 
producers from being forced out of busi- 
His proposed rate, however, was 
voted down 37 to 35, 14 Republicans and 
21 Democrats voting against it. Senator 
Smoot then offered a compromise rate 
of 2.3 cents a pound which was adopted 
by a vote of 37 to 35—Senators Wads- 
worth of N. Y. and Willis of Ohio veting 
for the latter rate after opposing the 
former. Because of the operation of the 
20 per cent differential allowed to 


- Cuba the 2.3 rate would work out at 


1.84 cents a pound on sugar from that 
country, from which practically all 
American imports come. 

- The Democrats sprang a surprise on 
their Republican colleagues by coming 
up with a proposal to fix a date for the 
final vote on the tariff bill, naming Aug. 
19. Republicans asked for time to con- 
sider, and after a conference Senator 
Lodge, majority leader, countered with 
a proposal to make the date Aug. 17. 
Democrats agreed but Senator Lenroot 
of Wis. refused to enter the required 
unanimous consent agreement. After a 
prolonged discussion he declared there 
would be no unanimous consent until 
after all important committee amend- 
ments had been discussed and acted on. 
An agreement was finally made by 
which it was hoped to finish the job 
in two weeks. It was agreed that final 
action should be taken on sugar, potash, 
hides and some other important items 
by a certain date, after which senators 
would be limited to 15 minutes on 
amendments and 30 minutes on the bill. 


The provision in the house bill for 
graduated duties on potash for a period 
of five years was struck out by a vote of 
66 to 1, leaving potash on the free-list. 
The plan for a $9,500,000 bounty on 
domestic potash was rejected, 32 to 30. 
By a vote of 29 to 25 the senate rescind- 
ed its previous action placing a duty of 
two cents a pound on white arsenic. 

Senator Borah could not refrain from 
making a few comments to his col- 
leagues in reference to the recent note 
by the British foreign office making an 
argument for cancellation of war debts. 
The senator took the ground that no 
such proposals should be considered by 
America while foreign nations went 
ahead with their armament and war 
programs. He pointed out that Euro- 
pean nations had not ratified the treat- 
ies made at the Washington conference 
and declared that the spirit of the move- 
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ment had been crushed. “Every effort 
is being made in this country in certain 
quarters,” he said, “to revive the war 
spirit. People who have great interest 
in disarmament and peace are denoun- 
ced by those in authority. Any scheme 
for the cancellation of debts which does 
not disclose beyond question that it 
will result in reducing the land and sea 
forces is not in the interest of peace 
but in the interest of war, not. in the 
interest of humanity but in the interest 
of murder.” 
In the Senate 

Report of minority of agriculture com- 

mittee, consisting of both Republicans 


_and Democrats, favored acceptance of 


Ford proposal for lease and develop- 
ment of Muscle Shoals power plant. 
Bill providing for organization of 
stock companies to engage in foreign 
trade—by Senator Jones of Wash. 


Senator Spencer of Mo. presented 
plan for settlement of disputes between 
employers and employees through a new 
federal court of conciliation. 

Passed resolution authorizing erec- 
tion of buildings at Denver, Colo., and 
Jacksonville, Fla., for federal. reserve 
branch banks. ° 

Passed house bill granting an increase 
in pensions from $12 to $20 to widows, 
dependent children and parents of vet- 
erans of Spanish-American war, Philip- 
pine insurrection and Chinese Boxer re- 
bellion. Veterans themselves received 
no increase. 

About half the gasoline business of 
the country is handled by Standard Oil 
group and the rest by independent com- 
panies, according to testimony of secre- 
tary of the Petroleum Institute. He add- 
ed that the independents are steadily 
gaining a larger percentage. 

Congress does not intend to be fleeced 
by paper dealers on the large amount of 
paper it uses. All bids received by the 
joint committee on printing for the next 
six months supply were considered too 
high and were rejected, and it was an- 
nounced that committee would go into 
the open market for supplies. 

The present senate has made a record 
“long day.” It began on April 20 when 
the tariff bill was taken up and it lasted 
104 calendar days. The “day” was pro- 
longed by recessing instead of adjourn- 


_ing, and it was not until the senate 


adjourned out of respect for Senator 
Crow of Pa., who died at his home, that 
the long legislative day was brought to 
an end. During the whole time the 
senate had to get along with a single 
prayer, and the chaplain had a long 
vacation. 

The senate had a novel experience 
during discussion of proposed tariff on 
wood pulp. Senator Fernald of Me. had 
a speech prepared but owing to condi- 
tion of his throat his physicians had 
ordered him not to speak above a whis- 
per. He accordingly secured unanimous 
consent to have his speech read by the 
reading clerk, and he sat smiling in his 
chair as he listened to it with ther 
other senators. 

Senator Jones of N. Mex. made an 
argument for turning over tariff changes 
to the tariff commission and allowing 
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Underwood tariff supplemented by the 
emergency act to remain in force for 
present. “We have now to think of 
unstable governments,” he said, “un- 
stable exchange, general business de- 
pression, the World war debts, changes 
in industry, our merchant marine and 
our balance of trade. We are now in a 
new epoch, fraught with many and 
varied problems of world economics. 
No-one can measure the effect of the 
new tariff law under these conditions. 
Sayings of Congressmen 

Mr. Goldsborough of Md.—Years of 
reflection have convinced me _ that 
equality of economic opportunity is pro- 
bably the most serious concern of 
statesmanship. Class legislation lessens 
the creative enthusiasm of the group 
favored by it and restrains the economic 
development of the group outside the 
favored class. 


Miss Robertson of Okla.—For many 
years we paid fancy prices for our 
peanut and cottonseed oils which jour- 
neyed overseas, as many good Ameri- 
cans do, to return with a foreign title 
and receive an immediate recognition, 
where before their value had not been 
considered. : 

Senator Caraway of Ark.—The sen- 
ator from Utah (Mr. Smoot) is always 
right when he is not wrong, and he is 
usually wrong. 


Senator Norris of Nebr.—It has been 
demonstrated here a good many times 
that we cannot reliably base any action 
upon any figures that are received as 
to costs and prices anywhere in the 
world and have them last any length 
of time. 

Senator McCumber of N. Dak.—lI 
sometimes regret that we have fixed up 
the rooms just outside the chamber so 
comfortably, with’ newspapers handy 
for senators to read, enticing them to 
go outside instead of sitting here in the 
chamber. 

Senator McCumber of N. Dak.—I 
think I am clearly within the facts when 
I say that if senators will go over the 
speeches which have been made and 
count the time that has been occupied 
since the pending traiff bill has 
been reported they -will find that not 
one word in 50 uttered upon the floor 
ef the senate has had any relation to 
the particular item before the senate. 

Senator McCumber of N. Dak.—I do 
not think that big adjectives or “cuss” 
words are going to help us a great deal 
in solving the problem of attempting 
to get a fair tariff measure passed. 





HIS HEARING RESTORED 


The invisible ear drum invented by 
A. O. Leonard, which is a miniature 
megaphone, fitting inside the car en- 
tirely out of sight, is restoring the 
hearing of hundreds of people in New 
York City. Mr. Leonard invented this 
drum to relieve himself of deafness and 
head noises, and it does this_so success- 
fully that no one could tell he is a deaf 
man. It is effective when deafness is 
caused by catarrh or by perforated, or 
wholly destroyed natural drums. A re- 
quest for information to A. O, Leonard, 
Suite 1004, 70 Fifth avenue, New York City, 
will be given prompt reply.—Advertisement. 
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[From OTHER LANDS== 








GERMANY 


Quakers End Relief Work. . The Ger- 
man government and American em- 
bassy were notified by the American 
Friends service committee that the 
work of the child relief mission in Ger- 
many had been closed. This work had 
been carried on for two and one-half 
years by the Quakers, during part of 
which time 1,000,000 children and moth- 
ers were fed daily. More than 35,000 
tons of food were distributed by the 
committee. The work was transferred 
to the German central committee and 
enough food was let to last until Octo- 
ber. 


Einstein Fled Murder Plot. It was 
recently learned that Dr. Albert Ein- 
stein, noted for his theory of relativity, 
left Germany soon after the murder of 
Foreign Minister Rathenau on learning 
that he was on the list to be killed by 
the same band of murderers. Friends 
of the scientist urged him to leave the 
country, and they have been doing their 
utmost to prevent or at least postpone 
his return. Dr. Einstein explained his 
absence in a letter canceling an ad- 
dress to be delivered at Leipzig. 





Destroy Relics of Monarchy. The re- 
moval of all monarchical emblems from 
communal and state buildings was or- 
dered in a decree issued by the Prus- 
sian minister of the interior. The or- 
der extends to portraits, busts and stat- 
ues of the former kaiser and all mem- 
bers of his family, and requires the re- 
moval of signs of royalty from sign- 
boards, milestones and frontier mark- 
ers. Exception was made in the case 
of buildings whose architectural value 
might be damaged. 





Russia Formally Recognized. Soviet 
Russia was formally recognized by the 
German republic when M. Trestinsky 
presented his credentials as Russian 
ambassador to President Elbert. M. 
Trestinsky was formerly commissioner 
at Berlin. President Ebert declared that 
Germany was desirous of promoting 
the reconstruction of Russia, and M. 
Trestinsky replied that a new treaty 
between the two countries was neces- 
sary. A temporary agreement between 
them was made a year ago. 


FRANCE 


Train Robber Guillotined. Robbing 
trains in France is not a healthy avoca- 
tion. Mennislas Charrier who last year 
staged the first train hold-up of record 
in that country was tried in a Paris 
court and sentenced to the guillotine. 
Two companions of Charrier were kill- 
ed by the police at the time of his cap- 
ture. 


Famous Gambler Dies in Want. “The 
man who. broke the bank at Monte 
Carlo” and was sung about all over the 
United States in the early nineties died 
recently at Paris, 81 years old. His 


name was Charles Wells, and he had 
two phenomenal runs of luck at the 
famous gambling house. Soon after- 
wards he became bankrupt and be- 
gan to advocate many get-rich-quick 
schemes in France and England. He 
Was many times in prison. At the time 
of his death in Paris he was penniless. 


Zita’s Home in Doubt. Former Em- 
press Zita of Austria-Hungary is still in 
Spain as the guest of her cousin the 
king. The fixing of her permanent res- 
idence rests with the council of ambas- 
sadors, but owing to the capricious 


_ lady’s failure to aid in showing what 


assets are at her disposal the council 
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was unable to dispose of her case be- 
fore adjournment. It will not meet 
again for two months, when the matter 
will again be taken up. The opinion 
was expressed that Zita had sufficient 
funds for her needs during that time. 
Zita had expressed a wish to live in 
Bavaria, the German province where 
royal blood is still held in respect. Her 
son, Otto, has been acclaimed king of 
Hungary by the faithful followers of 
the Hapsburgs, and the accompanying 
illustration shows him in all his regal 
glory, but the allies have banned him 
and his house from the country. 


BRITISH ISLES 

Would Cancel War Debts. Ear! Bal- 
four stirred up great excitement in Eu- 
rope and America by calling on Euro- 
pean allies to pay Great Britain so that 
the latter might pay the United States 
debts contracted during the war. The 
note was sent from the foreign office 
to France, Italy, Jugoslavia, Portugal 
and Greece, but it was mainly, though 
indirectly, addressed to the United 
States. No intention was expressed to 
avoid paying America, but a strong ar- 
gument was made for a general cancel- 
lation of war debts. It was stated that 
the allies were partners in the greatest 
effort ever made in the cause of free- 
dom, and that they are still partners in 
dealing’ with its results. It was pointed 
out that Great Britain’s liabilities were 
incurred for others, and asa reply to 
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those who had suggested canceling 
debts owing to Great Britain the note 
said: “It cannot be right that one part- 
ner in a common enterprise should re- 
cover all she has lent and that another 
while recovering nothing should be re- 
quired to pay all she has borrowed.” 
It was admitted that America was with- 
in her right in demanding payment, 
and it was declared that Great Britain 
would pay, but regret was expressed 
that such a course prevented Great Bri- 
tain from following the one she would 
have wished to pursue. 

The note was criticized in parliament 
by Mr. Asquith, former premier, as “im- 
politic and inopportune,” and the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer declared that 
Great Britain had no intention of sug- 
gesting any alteration of her financial 
obligations to the United States. Mr. 
Asquith strongly advocated remitting 
the French and other allied war debts, 
but insisted that the American debt 
should be kept distinct from European 
matters. J. C. Wedgewood, labor lead- 
er, declared it would be useless to can- 
cel debts unless a guaranty was given 
that the money saved would not be 
spent in armaments, 


— 

Irish Nationals Capture Towns. One 
town after another has fallen into the 
hands of the Free Staters, or nationals, 
in South Ireland, but the republicans 
have continued to make a strong stand 
in that section. At Tralee the republi- 
cans were surprised by a raid made 
from the sea which resulted in the cap- 
ture of the town after stiff fighting. 
After thus landing in the rear of the 
enemy the nationals proceeded to the 
capture of Tarbet and _ Ballylong- 
ford. They had previously taken the 
towns of Kilrush and Kilkee in County 
Clare and Callan in County Kilkenny, 
the latter of which is on the road to 
Clonmel, headquarters of De Valera. Na- 
tional troops entering these towns re- 
ceived ovations from the inhabitants. 
The destruction of the Cleeves cream- 
ery in Tipperary by the republicans re- 
sulted in throwing 400 persons out of 
work. Harry J. Boland, former repre- 
sentative of the Sinn Fein in the United 
States, where he also acted as secretary 
for De Valera, was killed at Skerries 
while trying to escape capture by the 
nationals. The nationals are engaged 
on an offensive with a 25-mile front, 
advancing toward Clonmel and Cork. 
In the meantime the republicans made 
night attacks on several buildings at 
Dublin but were repulsed with severe 
losses. Republicans have continued to 
issue statements declaring that the na- 
tionals are aided by British vessels, 
guns and supplies of every kind. 


Lady Astor’s Saloon Bill. Lady Astor, 
woman member of parliament, has in- 
troduced a bill which is calculated to 
make England “dry” in the course of 
years. The main feature of the bill is 
the local option principle by which 
elections will be held every three years 
on three propositions, “reorganization; 
no license; no change.” If, however, a 
change has been voted the electors will 
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not have a chance to go back to the 
saloon. The bill was carefully drawn 
up in order to meet all objections, and 
it fills 50 pages. It has the support of 
the church temperance movement. Lady 


- Astor realized there would be no use to 


try for straight prohibition. 





Next War the Last. -Premier Lloyd 
George sees a long interval of peace 
after the next great war—for the sim- 
ple reason there will be no nations left 
to fight. Speaking to a meeting of 
churchmen the premier said: “More 
terrible machines than in the late war 
are being constructed. What for? To 
attack cities and maim and destroy and 
burn helpless women and children. The 
next war, if it comes, will be a war on 
civilization itself.” The premier de- 
clared that the war germ is in the air 
and asked the churches to help combat 
it. He attached.high hopes to the 


‘league of nations, stating that he be- 


lieved civilization was safe if it suc- 
ceeded, but doomed if it failed. 





Parliament Expels Member. Horatio 
Bottomley was expelled from member- 
ship in the house of commons on a mo- 
tion made by an administration mem- 
ber. Bottomley had been convicted and 
sentenced to serve seven years in pris- 
on, which was the grounds for his ex- 
pulsion. Proof showed that he had em- 
bezzled large funds of a patriotic asso- 
ciation of which he was treasurer. He 
denied his guilt in a letter to-the speak- 
er, but the house took the ground that 
it could not question the administration 
of justice. Bottomley declared the ex- 
pulsion was greater punishment than 
any court sentence, that it was “the 
very refinement, the apotheosis of tor- 
ture.” While in the commons Bottom- 
ley frequently indulged in acrid criti- 
cism against America and things Amer- 
ican. He was very uncivil to Lady 
Astor, the lady member of the house, 


who was born in America. 


ITALY 


Pope Receives Mr. Cox. Former Gov. 
Cox of Ohio, the late Democratic can- 
didate for the presidency, paid a_ visit 
to Pope Pius XI in the Vatican. Mr. 
Cox and his party were graciously re- 


ceived by the pontiff who, clothed in. 


simple white, met his visitors in the 


“secret antechamber,” bade them rise 


from their knees and escorted them in- 
to his private study. He told them it 
had been his cherished desire to visit 
the United States but that since his 
election as pope he would have to study 
“that noble, beloved nation” from a 
distance. He asked questions about the 
American people who, he said, consti- 
tuted an important factor in the devel- 
opment.of the world. Mr. Cox told the 


pope that he had often heard the re- — 


mark at home that.the pope looked like 
an American—the highest compliment 
an American could make. The pope 
seemed very much pleased at this. He 
presented Mr. Cox with a commemora- 
tive medal showing on one side a bust 
of himself, and on parting bestowed 
the apostolic benediction, From Rome 


—_ 
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Mr. Cox proceeded to Geneva to visit 
the headquarters of the league of na- 
tions. There he declared in an ad- 


dress that the life of the league was* 


assured and that the membership of 
America is not vital to it. He expressed 
himself specially pleased with the 
workings of the mandate’ commission. 


Fascisti and Communists Clash. Italy 
has been plunged into what practically 
amounts to civil war by an armed out- 
break between the fascisti, or extreme 
nationals, and socialists and commun- 
ists. Violent fighting occurred simul- 
taneously in several cities and govern- 
ment troops had to intervene to save 
the chamber of deputies at Rome. The 
trouble started with the calling of a 
general strike by the communists as a 
protest against reprisals taken by the 
fascisti at Rome. The fascisti notified 
the government that they would end 
the strike if the government could not, 
and they began to take measures to do 
so. At Leghorn, Vicenza and Florence 
fascisti -took possession of the labor 
union buildings, destroying the con- 
tents and hoisting the national flag over 
them. The government rushed troops 
to restore order in Milan, Genoa and 
Ancona. In the fighting at Milan 50 
persons were wounded, 10 of whom 
were not expected to recover. In that 
city the fighting poet, Gabriele d’Annun- 
zio, appeared on a balcony and urged 


the mobs to strive for unity and broth-- 


erhood among all Italians.. Premier 
Facta, whose cabinet recently fell, and 
who organized a new one after several 
others had failed in the task, issued an 
appeal for the cessation of the faction- 
al strife. 


DENMARK 


Italian King Gets Snub. During the 
recent visit of King Victor Emmanuel 
of Italy to the Danish court he express- 
ed a desire to call and pay his respects 
to the dowager empress of Russia, Ma- 
rie Feodorovna, who is living near Co- 
penhagen. The former Russian empress 
sent word to the king that she did not 
wish to see the man who had shaken 
hands with the murderers of her son, 
the czar. She referred to the reception 
given by the king to the Russian dele- 
gates at the Genoa conference. The 
house ‘in Denmark is owned jointly 
with Queen Mother Alexandra of Eng- 
land, sister of the former empress. 


CHINA 


Old Parliament Meets ‘Again. The 
parliament of 1917, agreed to by all 
parties as the only legitimate one in 
China, met again at Peking in sufficient 
number for a quorum. Some Southern 
members abstained from attending, but 
enough came to make it a working body. 
The first thing undertaken was the writ- 
ing of a permanent constitution similar 
to that of the United States.. A rift soon 
appeared between Southern and Nor- 
thern members. over events that took 
place since 1917, but there was a dispo- 
sition to smooth things out and work in 
harmony with President. Li Yuan-hung. 


The latter twice reorganized his cabi- 
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net along progressive lines and invited 
a supporter of Sun Yat-sen to be pre- 
mier, He also offered the foreign port- 
folio to Alfred Sze, present minister to 
Washington. 

Sun Yat-sen the deposed Canton presi- 
dent, has made several efforts to re- 
turn to power as head of the Southern 


‘republic, but in every instance was re- 


ported defeated by Gen. Chen Chiung- 
ming. In one battle at Shiuchow he was 
said to have lost 3000 men and a large 
store of guns and ammunition. He has 
remained on his war vessel in Canton 
harbor refusing to negotiate without. 
first being restored. Mutinous soldiers 
from Sun’s army and others have done 
a great deal of damage in the various 
provinces. The worst thing of this sort 
happened: to the city of Kiukiang in the 
Kiangsi province where 200 shops were 
looted and destroyed and property 


‘damaged to the extent of $3,000,000. In 


Manchuria Gen. Chang Tso-lin, who was 
driven from Peking by Gen. Wu Pei-fu, 
issued a declaration of independence, 
notifying consuls at Peking that diplo- 
matic matters regarding Manchuria 
must be referred to him. 


PHILIPPINES 


Denby Opposes Independence. Secre- 
tary of the Navy Denby concluded his 
oriental tour with a visit to the Philip- 
pines and an inspection of the island 
naval stations. He told the Filipinos 
that he believed it would be many years 
before the American flag came down 
there. “If I were the Philippines,” he 
said, “I would regard withdrawal from 
the United States as the greatest pos- 
sible disaster at present.” He took oc- 
casion to say a good word for Japan, 
declaring that she was strictly observ- 
ing all the obligations she entered into 
at the Washington disarmament con- 
ference. As for China, he said he 
thought that country’s salvation would 
come through a “strong man” who could 
hold the militarists in check. He added 
that Gen. Wu Pei-fu was generally re- 
garded as a strong man, but refused to 
express an opinion on him. 


CANARY ISLANDS 


Natives Have Whistling Code. In the 
island of Gomera, one of the Canaries 
off the coast of Africa, the natives have 


‘a system of whistling signals which 


dates back for hundreds of years. By 
means of this “whistling language” bits 
of news and information can be rapidly 
circulated at a great distance. The de- 


velopment of radio in the island would 


add little to the present system. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Music for the Schools. Every graded 
school in the Virgin Islands will have 
a band and every high-school an or- 
chestra if the’plans of Bandmaster Alton 
Adams are carried out. Mr. Adams, a 
well known musician and mposer, 
and native of the islands, has made a 
study in the United States of the teach- 
ing of music in the public schools and 
collected instruments for use in the is- 
lands, He declared that the natives 
have a natural talent for music. 
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Sell Government Supplies. Seven mil- 
lion dollars worth of army supplies 
were sold at Camp Grant, Rockford, I1., 
by the government at auction. New 
Testaments fetched less than one cent 
apiece. Fine. white . enameled iron 
beds sold for 50 cents and bookcases 
brought $1. Truck bodies were sold 
for $9 each. 


Ford Fined for Speeding. age Ford 
was arrested for driving 43 miles an 
hour through Leroy, N. Y., where the 
speed limit is 15 miles. The automobile 
magnate remained, in the car outside 
the police court while his chauffeur 
pleaded guilty to the charge and paid a 
$30 fine. The machine in which they 
were traveling was not a Ford. 








Mute Suddenly Speaks, It is report- 
ed from Clarksburg, W. Va., that 10-year 
old Clarence McAtee, who had been 
mute from birth, suddenly gained the 
power of speech while praying during 
Pentecostal evangelistic services. This 
seeming miracle is said to be vouched 
for by various citizens of Clarksburg 
who attended the meeting. 





Big Telescope at Seattle. Beacon hill 
in South Seattle, Wash., according to 
Charles H. Frye,-Seattle capitalist, has 
been selected as the site for an observa- 
tory which will house the largest tele- 
scope in the world. The monster glass, 
120 inches in diameter and five tons in 
weight, will be shipped to Seattle from 
Vancouver on a special barge. 





Lightning Hits Tombstone. The stone 
over the grave of O. V. Knapp, at Iowa 
Falls, Iowa, was completely wrecked 
by a-stroke of lightning. The thunder- 
bolt struck a tall pine tree, followed the 
trunk to the ground, jumped to the mon- 
ument at the head of the grave and 
bored a hole in the ground. 


Drowns With Limbs Bound. Two men 
were arrested at Pittsburgh in connec- 
tion with the drowning of W. G. Githins, 
who died while attempting to free him- 
self under water from cords which 
bound his hands and feet. He was tied 
at his own request by his two compan- 
ions to whom he boasted that he could, 
like Houdini, escape from knotted 
cords while under. water. He rose to 
the surface and screamed, but near-by 
bathers arrived too late to save him. 





Make Liquor from Figs. According 
to a report from San Francisco the dis- 
covery by California home-brewers that 
liquor with a “handsome kick” can be 
made from the black mission fig is 
responsible for a sudden increase in 
the price of figs. Choice figs which 
sald for seven cents a pound last year 
are now selling for 15 cents. 


More Children in School. The little 
red schoolhouse is growing in favor if 
we can judge from observations made 
by Miss Anne S. Davis, director of voca- 
tional training in the Chicago public 
schools. She says 93 per cent of the 
elementary school graduates entered 





. high-school last February—an unusu- 


ally high percentage. She asserts that 
fewer boys and girls under 16 are now 
employed in industry than ever before. 
This increased school attendance is as- 
cribed by Miss Davis to the large variety 
of courses now offered in the public 
schools and effective publicity showing 
the advantages of advanced school 
training. 





Church Dedicates Carillon. A 25-bell 
carillon of two full chromatic octaves 
was dedicated at Gloucester, Mass., by 
the church of Our Lady of Good Voy- 
ages. The dedication of this splendid 
set of chimes, which is the only one of 
its kind in this country, marks the end 
of many years of sacrifice by the congre- 
gation, the greater part of whom are 
fishermen and their families. 


“Bathing” Girls Arrested. The Selz- 
nick news film company of Chicago was 
outlawed by the movie censors of New 
York for photographing girls in bathing 
costume who had no intention of going 
near the water. The girls were arrest- 
ed and placed in jail. for indecent ex- 
posure. It is a very common thing for 
movie people and commercial photog- 
raphers to fake up pictures of this sort. 


Judge’s Speedometer Slow. While 
speeding through Evanston, Ill., Judge 
David Brothers of Chicago was fined $10 
and costs for violation of the traffic 
laws. His chauffeur protested on the 
ground that the speedometer showed 
they were not exceeding the speed limit. 
Upon being tested the instrument was 
found to register five miles on hour less 
than the actual speed of the car. The 
judge cheerfully paid the fine and de- 
clared that he never knowingly violated 
the law. 





Theater Censor Now. August Thomas, 
dean of American playwrights, was 
appointed chairman of the theatrical 
producing managers association, which 
is the highest position in the theatrical 
world and corresponds to that of Will 
Hays in the motion picture industry and 
that of former Judge Landis in organiz- 
ed baseball. The position carries with 
it the responsibility for the policy of all 
theatrical productions. Mr. Thomas, 
who started his career as a St. Louis 
reporter, has at various times been 
actor, director, playwright and manager 
and was considered by the producers 
as the logical man for the position. 


Negroes Own 127 Papers. According 
to an announcement of the department 
of labor the negroes of the United States 
now own and manage 113 newspapers 
and 14 magazines. These publications 
are managed by 1300 employees, 61 of 
which are white. 


Detroit Papers Merged. One of the 
most remarkable deals on record in the 
field of American journalism has just 
been made. The publishers of the 
Detroit News bought out the Detroit 
Journal, which had been going for half 
a century, and the Journal has now 
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ceased to exist. It is understood that 
$1,700,000 was paid for the bare name 
and good-will of the Journal—a record 
price—and that this meant a profit of 
$1,200,000 over the price paid for it 
only six years ago. 





Bells Called Works of Art. A duty of 
over $18,000 was paid on the new chimes 
shipped from England and installed in 
the Harkness Tower at Yale university. 
The contractors, the Eidlitz Co., of New 
York, filed a protest, based on their 
claim that the bells are not musical in- 
struments as maintained by the customs 
officials but are really works of art. 








Tailoring Agents 
wanted. Spare 
time willdo. Big pay. 

Easy work, No pte expert 


eres Measure Pants $350 


Dress in latest style - lowest inside prices. Write 
today for new big oa le book showing: Sauemeatanans 
samples and latest styles. Mailed 


$1°9° Sample Book FREE 


Can use a few more good men. Write today. 


BANNER TAILORING CO., Dept. 540 Chicago 





stam) 
_Bieliew byAncientsto 
7, Solid, 
, Cash 
, or, C. $1. ae 
THE ZANZi BAR CO. Dept2 
- 109 West 42d St. New York City 


PATENTS sr aptly ine Bg ny 


ors. Send sketch of your invention for Free Opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Prompt service. Wes 4 years’ experience.) 
Talbert & Talbert, 603 Taibert Bidg., Washingion, D. C. 


AGENTS: 300% PROFIT. Sells Like Wildfire, 
Kleanrite. New Clothes Washing Wonder. No Rubbing. Women wild 
overit. Premiums for customers. Wis uick for FREE PACKAGE and 
Special Offer. Bestever Prod.Co., 1 Irving Park. 


NAME TAPES identity, prevent loss of laundry, 
personal belongings. Inexpensive. 
pat - roof. Samples and cataleg free. Address EMIER 
NOVE LTY WORKS, Box 40P. West Farms Station, New York. 


Imported Records, play all ma- 
get Also German piano rolls 

ailed free. Record im 
20° ‘Wilson Avenue, Newark, N. J 
Home Work, S 


LADIES WANT ng, Mailing, Music Circulars, Send 10c 


au cover postage, etc., for Music, Information, Application blank. 
ERICAN MUSIC CO., 1658 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Price Reduction 


Pictorial Review Both 

The Pathfinder One Year }$2.00 
va ; Prices have come down. Pictorial 
Review has returned to its pre-war 
price of $1.50 a year. Thinking 
women of America rely upon 
Pictorial Review’s guidance in 
-| every forward movement. Prac- 
} tical- assistance in running the 
4 home found in its timely de- 
partments, as for instance the 

































famous—yet simple—Pictorial Re- 
| view patterns. recipes, medical 
4 aid, care of the baby, party 
/] hints, etc., are alone worth the 
"| new lew subscription price. Be- 
sides all this, every isste brings 


notable articles by famous writ- 


4 ers on subjects of National im- . 


portance to women as. well as 

the very best of fiction. Of the most popular novels of the 
1 wal’ be = will be imted thie . ‘SEND $2 

unusua ser al stories will pr € nis year. SEND 

now for PICTORIAL REVIEW and THE PATHFINDER 


The F money will not bik more ‘Co. Washir D. c. 


: 
“an 
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Looting in Churches an old Story 


by the soviet government leads 
National Geographic Society to 
comment that since the dawn of history 
people have been lavish with their gifts 
for religious purposes, whether they 
worshiped idols or a Supreme Being. 


R by the. sovi of church valuables 


‘The result is that in all ages treasure 


usually in the form of gold and silver 
and precious stones has flowed to 
churches, temples and other religious 
institutions. In many periods a con- 
siderable part of the liquid wealth of 
the world has been in ecclesiastical 
hands. Only the treasuries of temporal 
princes surpassed those of the religious 
institutions and in-some instances mon- 
asteries and temples held practically all 
the country’s treasure, as is the case in 
Tibet at the present time. 

Archaeologists find that the pagan 
temples of civilizations dead for thou- 
sands of years were ornamented with a 
wealth of precious metals. Temples of 
several faiths in India kept their rich 
treasures and ornaments for centuries, 
and even today some make use of a 
glittering array of diamonds, rubies, 
sapphires and other jewels. Many an 
East Indian idol continues to look (or 
is supposed to) through eyes of great 
lustrous, precious stones, and wears 
other gems that might ransom-an em- 
peror. Many attempts of adventurers 
and others to steal such gems have usu- 
ally resulted in disaster to themselves. 

Christianity had to fight for its life 
for the first 300 years of its existence 
and its rites were carried on in the 
simplicity that secrecy made necessary. 
But with official recognition came the 
tendencies toward the use of more elab- 
orate and costly paraphernalia in serv- 
ices. Constantine, first Christian em- 
peror of Rome, lavished gifts on St. 
Peter’s church in Rome and on Sancta 
Sophia in his new capital, Constantino- 
ple. The marked enrichment of Chris- 
tian churches began in earnest in Italy 
and the East about the fifth century and 
spread in early medieval times to 
France and other western countries. 
Not only did the churches accumulate 
gold chalices, patens, candelabra and 
other objects but many had large 
screens made of gold and silver as well 
as fonts and statues. To a few of the 
churches altars of solid gold were pre- 
sented, but later church regulations 
prescribed stone and wood as the only 
permissible materials for altars. Pre- 
cious stones also came into use to orna- 
ment images of the saints and as gifts to 
them. Thus the Sacred Baby of the 
Church of Ara Coeli in Rome has been 
given a wealth of jewels. 

This accumulation of church treas- 
ure has not been unbroken. Time and 
time again these convenient stores of 
‘wealth have been seized by conquerors. 
Pagans have looted the shrines of other 
pagans. Mohammedans looted Roman 
churches, including St. Peter’s in 846, 
and the churches of Constantinople iu 
1453. Sancta Sophia, after the break 
between the Western -and Eastern 
churches; was sacked by Western 











Christians during the Fourth Crusade; 
and church vessels were taken or de- 
stroyed in many cases at the time of 
the Reformation. 

Russian church treasures have been 
among the richest in late years. When 
Russian envoys were sent out by the 
then semi-civilized state in 987 to 
choose a national religion, they were 
most impressed by the wealth and rich 
beauty of the services at Sancta Sophia. 
Since that time the Russian churches 
have been marked by their wealth of 
ornamentation. Screens, reliquaries 
and canopies of precious metals were to 
be found in all the well-to-do churches. 
In some of the richer institutions whole 
walls of sanctuaries were of silver and 
some floors were of jasper. Numerous 
icons were studded with jewels and 
others were almost covered witb pre- 
cious stones. Some of the palls used 
were practically small rugs of gems. 

Probably the wealthiest of all reli- 
gious institutions in Russia was the 
Lavra or super-monastery of Kiev. Be- 


fore the World war it had an annual in- 


come of $500,000 in addition to a well- 
stocked treasury. The Lavre of St. 
Sergius near Moscow had treasure with 
a pre-war value of about $325,000,000. 
At the Cathedral of St. Isaacs, Petro- 
grad, there was more than a ton of sil- 
ver in addition to much gold. 





From a story—She held out her hand and 
the young man took it and departed.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


Large Sums of Money in 
Old Kettles 


Don’t throw away any more house- 
hold or cooking utensils account leaks 
in them, as a “Pathfinder” reader has 
discovered a harmless powder mixture 
which after being mixed into putty 
form becomes hard as stone and suc- 
cessfully mends leaks in Agate, Gran- 
iteware, Aluminum, Copper, Brass, 
Iron, Tinware and plumbing. Even a 
child can mix and apply it, as it re- 
quires neither heat, acid nor tools, 
and will not melt. 

In order to prove its great value to 
every reader of this paper he offers, 
if you will write within one week from 
date you receive this paper, to mail 
you one large regular full size 50 cent 
package of this Mend-a-leak powder, 
with full directions for mixing and 
using, enough to mend 30 to 40 ordinary 
leaks, by return mail for only 25 cents, 
or three packages postpaid only 60c, 
silver or stamps. Or six packages post- 
paid for only $1. If silver is sent, wrap 
well in paper and use strong envelope. 
Guaranteed as represented or money 
refunded. Address all orders to Allen 
Watson, B-725 Avon, N. Y. 

This should be a big money-getter 
for live agents.—Adv. 

















MODEL CO., 145-W Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROCK BOTTOM PRICES 


$25 Genuine German 
Ortgies Automatics 


25-Cal. Automatic. One of the most famous, highest 
grade automatic revolvers in the world. a not 
to jam or fire. Are safe and reliable 


Shoots 8 Times 


Every One Brand New and Perfeet. 
Has Safety Grip in Handle, 


$27 32-Caliber German 
Ortgies Avenue e pg 


$28 38-Caliber German 

Ortgies Automatic - 

The most ——— weapon made regardless of 
name, make or These revolvers shoot regular 25 
and 32 and se Caliber Winchester American steel 
bullets. Small in size, easily carried. Powerful and 

accurate. Genuine Leather Holster 85c. Extra maga- 
zines $1.00. Parcel Post 30c extra on Revolvers, 


Genuine Ortgies Rifle sarcan 


With Automatic 
Shell Ejector 








GULLET 
BEC TOR 


Imported from Germany. 
Length over all 38 inches. Fine 
, blue barrel. 


Very accurate. Shoots 22-cal. American bullets, long 
or short. Wonderful for target shooting and small game. 


vue $15 Si. $4.00 


Parcel Post 40c extra on Rifles. 





o cn 

s . x 

— LUGER 
erman 


30-Calibre 38%-inch barrel, 9-Shot 
Automatic, with automatic magazine 
ejector; the - latest, best and most 
reliable pistol made. Safety attach- - 
ment. Shoots American Ammunition. 
Regular Value $90: Our Price 30-Calibre 
Parcel Post 30c extra on Lugers. 
Extra Luger Magazines $2.25, atone, Holsters $1.25. 
We sell Lugers and Ortgles riggs sage and Rifles 
cheaper than anybedy in the U. S. 
prices with others. 


ALL OUR HERCHARDISE IS BRAND NEW 
Specials NOW from this advertise- 
are sold too low a price to be 
catalogued. Mail orders promptly filled upon receipt 
of check, cash or money order, or if you prefer 


SEND NO MONEY 


Unless you wish. We will ship by return mail and 
you can pay the above low price, plus postage, to the 
tman, on arrival of your revolver. 


Compare our 





« We advise our customers to buy one of 
= these revolvers or rifles NO 
will be much higher when new tariff law goes into 
effect, which will be in a short time. 


MODEL CO., 145-W Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Ends Stomach Trouble 


No matter how long you have suffered— 
how much you have: doctored—how many 
times you have been told your case is in- 
curable I positively guarantee that my 
special Remedy “A” will end the worst 
case of stomach trouble (except cancer) or 
I make no charge for the treatment. I take 
all the risk, you none. You must get satis- 
factory results or you are out nothing. 
Don’t suffer another minute—send me your 
name and address to-day and get FREE 
PROOF by return mail. Be sure to give age. 


Walter A. Reisner, BoxAE-64, Milwaukee, Wis, 





Leg Troubles 


Sufferers from varicose veins, ulcers 
the leg, swollen limbs, leg cramps 
and weak ankles will find i>, the 


CORLISS LACED STOCKING 


the lightest, coolest, cheapest and best 
support made.: hn cide taki 
it containg ne ru = 
, ‘adjustable, sanitary and comfortable 
ny a se ‘ai 
Thousan 
ing our kee ve eit unlimited praise 
for the benents ‘es receive, Write for 
Booklet No. 5. 


CORLISS LIMB SPECIALTY CO. 
164 Washington St.. BOSTON, MASS 
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[THINGS SCIENTIFIC | 


Notes-on- Current: Progress-in-the-Realm-of-Invention-and-Dis 





By-Products of Meat-Packing Plants 


A great deal of attention is given to 
the elimination of wastes and to the 
utilization of by-products in American 
industries because it pays well—indeed 
it is often absolutely essential to success. 
Nowhere are by-products more care- 
fully salvaged and made to pay profits 
than in the big meat-packing establish- 
ments. It is almost literally true that 
nothing goes to waste there but the 
squeals of the pigs and- doubtless even 
these will be canned and preserved 
some way if radio or some other new 
development provides a profitable. use 
for them. 

Writing in the Scientific American 
C. A. Byers tells us that discoveries in 
the realms of medicine and surgery in 
the past few years have opened a new 
market for glands from slaughtered 
animals. The principal use of these 


« bodies is in the preparation of medi- 


cines, though some are used in surgery 
as we have been told by more or less 
sensational newspaper stories. From 
slaughtered animals more than a score 
of different parts and substances, in- 
cluding practically every known gland, 


are recovered and in nearly 250 finished. 


forms employed somehow in medical 
practice. Red blood cells from animals 
are extensively used, their high per- 
centage of hemoglobin making them 
desirable for the treatment of anemia 
and similar disorders traceable to im- 
poverished blood. Other medicinal sub- 
stances come from the brain and spinal 
cord, the liver, the gall bladder and 
other parts or organs. Pepsin from the 
membrane of the hog’s stomach is an 
important therapeutical agent. Lard 
with a small amount of benzoin added 
to it is widely used as a base for oint- 
ments, under the name of benzoated 
lard. Medicinal substances of one kind 
or another are obtained from practical- 
ly all meat animals.. In each case 
healthy, vigorous animals are selected 
and the desired parts or substances are 
carefully prepared by trained experts. 


It is possible to obtain from a meat 
animal by-products exceeding in retail 
value the value of all the meat in the 
carcass but this is never done in actual 
practice. Among the most important 
and valuable by-products of a packing 
plant are the hides which are converted 
into leather. Hair after special treat- 
ment is used in great quantities for stuf- 
fing auto cushions and the like. The 
long tufts of hair on the tails of beef 
animals, tons of which accumulate, go 
into high-grade curled-hair mattresses. 
From the wool of sheep is obtained 
lanolin, a fatty substance which is wide- 
ly used in the preparation of face 
creams, ointments etc. 

Gelatin is an exceptionally impor- 
tant by-product, obtained from beef 
hides, bones and other parts, It is used 
for making table gelatin, jelly powders 
and the like and it also enters into the 
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composition of ice cream, marshmal- 
lows, candy, icings for cakes and similar 
delicacies. Big bakeries and ice cream 
makers often order gelatin in hundred- 
barrel lots. In the processes of manu- 
facture it is\purified and rendered abso- 
lutely clean. Tons of bones are used 
in the manufacture of fertilizers and 
feeds for hogs, poultry etc. . Offal and 
refuse unfit for other uses go into ferti- 
lizers and tankage. Intestines are care- 
fully cleaned and used as casings for 
sausage and other ground meats. From 
sheep intestines come practically all of 
the “catgut” used in surgery, as well as 
many violin strings, anglers’ leaders etc. 


Oldest Picture in World 


The oldest known picture in the world 
is on exhibition in the public museum 
at Cairo, Egypt. It was found in the 
tomb of Ne fer Maat, at Medum, and is 
thought by the best authorities to have 
been drawn in the time of the first 
Egyptian dynasty, about 4400 years be- 
fore the birth of Christ.. The picture 

















shows a flock of six geese. According 
to one authority who has made a study 
of birds the two outside birds are 
known as bean geese. The second and 
third from the left are whitefronted 
geese and the fourth and fifth are of 
the red-breasted variety. 


Says Dreams are Meaningless 


The claim of psychoanalysts that 
dreams are always significant is reject- 
ed by Dr. William Brown, mental special- 
ist and head of the psychology depart- 
ment of the University of London. He 
does not believe that every part of a 
dream has a meaning which must be 
looked for in primitive desires lurking 
in the subconscious mind. He gives 
them a simpler meaning. 

“The function of-a dream is to guard 
sleep,” he told the Institute of Hygiene. 
“In sleep, desires, cravings, anxieties, 
the memories of earlier days—all of 
which are the lower and fundamental 
elements of the mind—well up and 
strive for consciousness while the main 
personality is in abeyance. If they 
reach consciousness sleep is at an end. 
This applies to the nightmare as well 
as the simplest dream.” 


- Light a Miniature Aurora Borealis 


If the “cold light” recently developed 
in Germany could be adapted to our 
system of lighting it would cut electric- 
ity bills 90 per cent according to Dr. 
Ehrich Hausmann of Brooklyn Institute. 
The German invention must be run on 
a 240-volt circuit, which renders it im- 
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Tailoring +8 to $100 
AGENTS ricring Acer 


WANTED Sreck selling x. 


gin wool tailored- 
to-order oF and ee direct to 
wearer. one price, 50. Won- 
derful values. Rich assortment of fab- 
rics. We furnish 6x9 swatch outfit 
and advertising free to hustlers. Pro- 
tected territory. First-class men write 
for our sales plan and full information. 


J. B. SIMPSON, Inc. 
831 W. Adams St., Dept. 207, Chicago 
BES 2 ee 


Action Shot Gun 


Weight 5% Ibs; Barrel 28”; Full length 43”. 
Solis frame, Blued finish, Walnut stock. 
Refinished like new. Take Paper or brass 
shells. Black or nitro powder. Price $9.50: 
packing charge 45 cents extra. 


Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 B’ way, N.Y. 





























ASTH MA 


Free Introductory Treatment 
Quick, guaranteed relief to every sufferer. Ab- 
solutely safe and satisfactory method. Send at 
once. Send no money. Just name and address. 


DR. J.W. KIDD, 300 Physicians Def. Bldg.,Fort Wayne, Ind. 


250-Acre Farm with 
Furnished Colonial House 








try hou Othe: pressing, 
$3900 gets on, * part. ra Details page 13S Illus. Catalog 
200 B REE. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 150 EA 
Nassau St., "New York City. 


HW Never Despair. Johnson’s 


Gives immediate relief in Chills y reese Bem infuses 
—q Liver diseases. Send 50c to ine Co. 
Mt. Prospect Ave,, Newark, Nea ra Necanr he back ee it not plane 


WEAK KIDNEYS 


regular treatment of KIDsM uble, write mse to send vodka. 














trcatenont of KID-NEE-WEL oc telat just as th 
pony «ee If semaecne ame 







ofothers sre ounothing. Write teday for conta yous 
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practicable for use on our 110-volt cir- 


The “cold light” involves two 
metal surfaces or electrodes which 
carry the current. A pinkish-red light 
appears on the surface of these elec- 
trodes when the current is turned on. 
This light is in the rarefied air parti- 
cles on the surface. Air is ordinarily a 
non-conductor. The strong current, 
however, breaks down the electrical 
resistance of the air molecules at the 
surface of the electrodes or, in other 
words, it ionizes them. The process of 
ionization or charging them with elec- 
trons so as to make them conductors of 
electricity produces the light. 

The light of the aurora borealis is be- 
lieved to be produced by nature in a 
similar manner. The common astronom- 
ical theory of such lights is that they 
occur when bombardments of electrons 
from the sun strike the rarefied upper 
air, usually from about 10 to 80 miles 
above the earth. . Artificial “northern 
lights” have been produced in labora- 
tories by running an electric current 
through vacuum tubes. 


cuits. 


Americans a Tall Race 

Americans are becoming the tallest of 
all races according to Dr. A. Hrdlicka 
of the Smithsonian Institution. Adult 
descendants of families three to five 
generations born American possess 
physical characteristics easily distin- 
guishable from people from other ante- 
cedents, he told the American Academy 
of Science. The adult men of that clas- 
sification, he declared, average five feet 
eight and one-half inches in height and 
adult women nearly five feet four 
inches, “which is well above the gen- 
eral mean of this country and is higher 
than in any large group of whites in 
Europe.” “The average American head 
is good sized,” he commented, “particu- 
larly the women. The form of the 
head, however, shows a great variation, 
indicating only little tendency.so far 
toward any intermediate American 
type.” 


To Fight Malaria Mosquito 


Since malaria is carried exclusively 
by a certain variety of mosquito why 
can’t the disease be eradicatea by meth- 
ods similar to those adopted for the 
extermination of yellow fever? The 
Rockefeller Institute thinks that it can 
and has launched a campaign to that 
end. In 1916 the International Health 
Board, working in conjunction with 
other health organizations, started a 
campaign to prove to small towns and 
rural communities the feasibility of 
anti-malaria wars. Substantial reduc- 
tions of the disease were effected in 26 
localities in nine southern states. The 
greatest hindrance to this work is the 
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inherited ‘ignorance and _ prejudice 
among provincial people against meth- 
ods which must be employed in such 
work. The guns of the malaria fighters 
will be turned entirely on the anophe- 
linae, the malaria mosquitoes, which 
are the sole distributers of the disease. 


Aluminum Varnish to Protect Iron 

A coating of aluminum will protect 
iron against the action of intense heat. 
Such a coating can be obtained by using 
aluminum powder mixed with ordinary 
rosin varnish, dissolving one part of 
rosin in five parts of benzol and adding 
enough aluminum powder to make the 
proper consistency. Iron parts so coat- 
ed are first carefully cleaned and filed 
smooth, After being treated with the 
varnish they should be subjected to a 
temperature of 750 deg. C. This gives a 
uniform coating which is ample protec- 
tion against high temperatures. It does 
not require technical skill to obtain the 
correct results. 


Finger Prints of Orang-Outang 

No matter what may be said about 
evolution and the theory of man’s de- 
scent from the ape and lower forms of 
life, the orang-outang and man have 
finger prints so much alike that it is 
hard to tell them apart. This is what 
Raymond Ditmars, curator of the New 
York zoo, told members of the National 
Geographic Society. He said that fin- 
ger prints of the orang-outang when 
compared with those of a man are simi- 
lar in regard to skin swirls, pattern etc, 
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C i neg Fn i Ay 
How Would You Go About Curing a Case of 


Imaginitis? Here’s One Good Way. 
By JOHN T. McINTYRE 


“Stenzler,” says Cuddy, to’ me, “is one 
sweet shortstop. Under proper provoca- 
tion he could play second, third and his 
own position at the same time, and then 
get a few off the fence. But he’s as wild 
as.a hawk. When he gets the ball in his 
hands he just throws it anywhere, don’t 
he?” 

I’d known Stenzler to knock the weather 
vane off the top of the flagpole trying to 
get a man on a slow roller. So I agreed 
“You'll have to get a 
new short-fielder,” says I. 


“No,” says Cuddy. “This fellow’s too 
good to let go. What I want is a first base- 
man who can get his throws.” 

Now, in my time fd known a number of 
first basemen and to a man they’d been 
more or less human. And to expect a mere 
human to get some of the heaves that 
Stenzler got off his chest was asking plen- 
ty. So I didn’t say anything to Cuddy but 
I did entertain a large number of doubts. 


“A fellow that can do it is around some- 
where,” says Cuddy. “And it’s for us to 
dig him up.” So Cuddy began to dig, and 
the upshot of it was that he got Corrigan. 
Corrigan was a lad who’d never seen the 
“bush”; he’d been a “park sparrow,” then 
he’d climbed into a semi-pro club at a 
couple of dollars a game. Cuddy had seen 
him work and grabbed him. “This fellow,” 
says Cuddy, “was made to get in front of 
Stenzler at his wildest. Take a look at the 
reach on him.” 

Corrigan had a reach, sure. enough.-' He 
was six feet three, and when he held 
out his arms they looked like the wings of 
a windmill. “But,” says I, “has he got 
anything else?” 

“What would I be doing with him if he 
hadn’t?” says Cuddy. “He’s got the mak- 
ings and that’s all he needs. I'll crowd the 
rest into him in a month.” 


When Cuddy said anything about a ball 
player I always treated it with respect, for 
he had the best eye for such that I’d ever 
seen. So I sat tight, denied nothing, and 
watched the thing being done. At the end 
of a month Corrigan was on the first cor- 
ner and taking Stenzler’s temperamental 
chucks as they’d never been taken before. 


“Look at him stretch after the wide 
ones,” says Cuddy. “Ain’t it grand! And 
when they come anything less than a mile 
over his head he don’t have to take his 
foot off the bag.” 

Corrigan’s game was so good that Cuddy 
jumped his salary twice in the season and 





the recruit was tickled to pieces. After- 


we'd retired the side in the first inning 
one day I pulled into the coachers’ box at 
first base. Corrigan threw his mitt on the 
ground and wiped his face on his cap. 
“Ever run into anybody that went to a 
medical college?”* says he. 


“Often,” says I. “I boarded in the same 
house with a phalanx of them once. They 
had the. gentle manners of a lot of safe 
blowers.” 

“i got a kid brother,” says he. “And he 


_ allowed some time ago that the one job in 


the world for him was patching up of run- 
down systems. He just ached for a medi- 
cal education. So I let him take a whirl 
at it.” 

“How’s he doing?” says I. 

“Fine,” says Corrigan. “Last night he 
came home with somebody’s leg under his 
arm; and a week ago he sat up all one 
night chasing some kind of a disease 
through a lot of books.” 


_- 
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“He seems to be there with the enter- 
prise,” says I. 

“All heated up with it,” says Corrigan. 
“And the thing’s got the whole family up 
in the air. When the old man heard that 
the kid was going to be a doctor it just 
knocked him flat.” 

“He hadn’t expected just that, eh?” says I. 

“Nothing like it,” says Corrigan. “He’d 
the boy figured out for a nice useful career 
on a coal wagon, or something. But, look! 
Here I am taking down a lot of money 
first basing for you folks. So why should- 
n’t I give the kid.a lift?” 

“Sure,” says I. “Sure.” 

Charley Printz, whose job was mostly to 
coach the young pitchers, got friendly with 
Corrigan and a couple of times he went 
home with him. “The family,” Charley 
tells me, “are dumb with delight. One son 
in the big league and another in a medical 
college is more than they’d bargained for. 
I don’t think they speak to anybody on 
their street: 

“What’s the young M. D. like?” says I. 

“About 18,” says Charley. “And loves to 
indulge himself in ghastly conversation. 
He put over a couple of things about high- 
colored livers last night, and spent two 
hours describing a workout .by which a 
man’s diaphragm might get tangled up 
with his larynx.” 

“He must be a joyous companion,” says 4. 


“The family’s got ,Ahim posted as a won- 
der,” says Charley. “His education is the 
most expensive thing they ever had in the 
house; and at night when he’s deep in the 
books they sit around and whisper behind 
their hands.” 

“Corrigan tells me that the old man was 
hit hard,” says I. 

“The old man’s a coal trimmer,” says 
Charley, “and goes to his duties each morn- 
ing with a shovel. From the way he looks 
at the kid I’m not sure that he knows 
exactly what the game is. Like as not he 


thinks an education is some kind of a, 


thing you can take out and do tricks with.” 

“As Corrigan’s paying the freight,” says 
I, “I suppose he’s got some kind of an in- 
terest, too.” 

“Maybe,” says Charley. “He’s the worst 
hit of the lot. He washes his hands be- 
fore he touches any of the books. And I 
can see him rolling the hard names under 
his tongue. Since he’s found out the hard 
Latin name for sore finger, Pll bet he’ll be 
scared to death to have one.” 

But Corrigan’s idéas about a medical 
education didn’t amgunt to much with us 
then.. We were more interested in his 
ability to forestall Stenzler’s mannerisms. 
And forestall them he did with:a complete- 
ness that put Cuddy at peace with the 
world. “There ain’t been a ball gone into 
the right field seats since Corrigan’s been 
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on the job.” says the manager. “He eats 
them up.” 

When a man does a thing well, he likes to 
do it. This goes double if the thing is 
some kind of a stunt, and triple if the 
doer is young. Gobbling up Stenzler’s 
throws was a stunt. Corrigan did it with 
ease; and. Corrigan was only 25. Therefore, 
true to the dope, he was crazy to do it. And 
when the shortstop sent a bad one at him, 
he’d laugh. “Stenzy, old boy,” he’d yell at 
him, “why don’t you give me a hard 
chance some time. That one slipped into 
the mitt like it was trained to it.” 

Stenzler was tickled. Not having to wor- 
ry about the first corner he began to work 
miracles in the short field, 

“All I got to do is to head them for some 
place between the plate and right field,” 
says he. “That long guy must be made of 
rubber the way he stretches after them.” 

But one day Corrigan says to me: “I got 
a pain in the side.” 

“Get the trainer to rub it,” says I. 

But the first baseman wouldn’t.. “It ain’t 
that kind of a pain,” says he. 

Next day " was getting a drink at the 
ice-water cooler when Stenzler came in off 
the field. 

“What’s wrong with the long lad?” says 
he. 
“Why?” says I. 

“He’s changed his mind a little,” says the 
shortstop. “A while ago he comes over 
to me and asked me if I couldn’t throw a 
little closer to the bag.” 

I watched Corrigan next inning. With 
two on, a fellow bunted one past the pitch- 
er toward short. Stenzler came tearing in 
and scooped up the ball. A throw from 
this position was always the wildest thing 
in his repertoire, and I saw Corrigan make 
ready. As the ball shot toward him, away 
inside, I saw him make a half hearted 
stretch; then he took his foot off the bag, 
got the ball, but lost his man. 

The play let in a ‘run, and at the end of 
the inning I says to Corrigan, as he came 
in: “How’s that side of yours?” 

“Hurts,” says he. 

After the game I got Doc Forsyth to look 
him over. 

“A little strain,” says Doc. “And it 
oughtn’t to hurt enough to keep. a baby 
awake.” 

But Corrigan shook his head. Next day 
he lost a couple of throws and the game. 

“What’s the matter with you?” says 
Cuddy. 

“I got a floating rib,” says the first 
baser. 

We hauled him up before Doc Forsyth 
once more and Doc took another look. This 
time he puts on his glasses but he didn’t 
think any more of.the thing than he did 
before. “What’s this idea about a float- 
ing rib?” says he. 

“It ain’t an idea, it’s a fact,” says Cor- 
rigan. 

“Who told you?” 

“My brother. He’s a doctor.” 

Doc took a third look; still he found 
nothing, and then he got mad. “Maybe,” 
says he, “your brother’s a horse doctor.” 

“Well, maybe he ain’t,” says Corrigan. 
“He goes to Madison college, and he’s been 
going there two months.” 

“Two months!” says Doc. 
mackerel !” 

Afterward we took Forsyth aside. “Just 
what is it?” says Cuddy. 

“Nothing at all,” says Doc, “He’s got 
ribs like a nail keg. You couldn’t loosen 
one of them with anything less than a 
hammer. He’s twisted a little leader. Noth- 
ing at all! The trouble is, this kid broth- 
er’s been showing off. They always do 
after two months. He’s told Corrigan 
things that neither of them understand, 
and Corrigan’s begun to worry.” 

After a week Cuddy had to take Corrigan 


“Heavenly 
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out of the game. “If we don’t,” says he, 
“we'll have to get a gang of carpenters out 
at that stand rail. Enough throws are going 
by him to knock it down.” 

“A lay-off might give him some new 
ideas,” says I. But it didn’t. One morn- 
ing I got him coming down the street to- 
ward the park, and he limped a little, 
“Hello!” says I. “Leg bad?” 

“It’s in the knee,” says he. “I felt it 
first last night.” He rubs the knee a little. 

“That dog-gone rib,” says he. 

“What’s that got to do with it?” asks IL. 

“If it’s floating around that way,” says 
he, “how do you know where the blamed 
thing’s going to turn up?” 

This flattened me up against the park - 
fence. And when [d managed to get my 
breath, I says: “Think it’s gone down into 
the knee?” 

“What else could it be?” says he. 

Later I told Cuddy about it. 

“H’m!” says he. “It’s got to doing things 
like that, has it?” 

I didn’t mention the matter to anybody 
else; but a couple of days afterward Char- 
ley Printz comes to me looking tickled. 
“Did you see the handkerchief tied around 
Corrigan’s neck?” says he. 

I had noticed it, but Pd paid no attention 
to it. > 

“He’s got a sore throat,” says Charley. 
“And, would you believe it, he’s got some 
idea that that floating rib of his might 
have done it. He says it might have a 
ragged. kind of an end where it broke. 
loose, and it might have floated up and 
scratched him. 

I stood for Corrigan’s lame knee and his 
sore throat; also I allowed him to pile a 
pain in the stomach and a headache at his 
rib’s door, but when he began to carefully 
feel his way toward an ingrowing nail, I 
jumped on him. “The first thing you 
know,” says I, “you’ll be in a stuffed room 
with somebody taking care of you. If you 
thought about first base half as much as 
you do of this floating rib, you’d still be 
leading the league.” 

“There is such a thing as a floating rib,” 
says Corrigan. “The kid says so, and do 
you think I’m going to pay out all that 
money for him to find out things and then 
not believe them?” 

When Cuddy heard about this, instead of 
getting mad, as I thought he would, he 
agreed with it. “He’s right,” says he. “Any- 
thing that costs a good bit is always 
thought a lot of. And if he’s paid out a 
piece of money to get the kid up in ribs, 
why it’s only natural that ribs, floating or 
otherwise, should get a high average in the 
scoring.” 

Now and then Charley Printz slipped me 
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THE SOCIETY MAN 


T is strange but true that many men, 
; even in America, have dedicated their 

lives to “society.” They are mostly 
rich men, of course, but there are some 
poor parasites who try to stay with 
them and be a part of them, just like 
the fleas on a cat or the worms in a 
piece of cheese. 
life for these “men” are to dress styl- 
ishly, observe punctiliously the exact- 
ing laws of “high society,” dance at- 
tendance on idle women, cultivate snob- 
bishness and show contempt for work 
and workers. 

The society man has his town house 
which he must keep closed up for most 
of the year, for his social prestige 
would be gone if he dared to live there 
the year round. He has his winter cot- 
tage in Florida and his summer cottage 
at Newport or on the seashore of New 
Jersey, and it is absolutely necessary 
that he close up all three places occa- 
sionally for a trip to Europe. His sea- 
sons, his months and his days are all 
scheduled in advance, and he must do 
what ‘is expected of him, be seen at 
certain places, at certain functions and 
with certain people in order to acquire 
and hold a social status. And he must 
shape his smallest act by a fixed code 
of conventional conduct. One rich man 
in Washington insisted that his boy 
should wear gloves on every occasion; 
“no gentleman is ever seen without his 
gloves,” he declared. 

The “society” man is more a slave to 
custom than the working man is to ne- 


cessity; he must make constant sacri-' 


fices of his feelings and personal in- 
clinations, and, worst of all, he must 
associate with persons like himself— 
the stiffest, dullest, most unimportant, 
most negligible people on earth. Truly 
such a creature is to be pitied, not en- 
vied. But, as Shakespeare said, “God 
made him, therefore let him pass for a 
man.” 

A great deal has been written about 
the “poor little rich boy” who has to 
stay dressed up, cleaned up, and under 
the constant surveillance of a governess 
or tutor. He is not allowed to play 
with.“the gang,” to do the things dear- 
est to every boy’s heart, or to have 
that freedom which is an instinctive 
craving of humanity. He is made to 
live according to the unnatural stand- 
ard his parents set—if that can be call- 
ed living—but with these wrong ideals 
drilled into him, and real life never 
having been tasted by him, he goes on 
serving these false gods after he has 
reached an age to become his own 
master. 

’ The society man is another example 
of chasing shadows, of serving idols of 
clay; of becoming a slave to a myth. 
Life has always been full of such trag- 
edies. By thinking and dreaming in 
the right way man has advanced from 
the savage state to the present stage of 
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civilization. But by thinking wrong and 
imagining things that are neither true 
nor real he has caused most of the suf- 
fering and miseries of the world. Thus 
we have had the fear of “evil spirits,” 
the wearing of amulets and charms to 
placate them; mothers throwing their 
children into the flames within the an- 
cient statue of Baal; thousands of. per- 
sons tortured ahd killed for witch- 
craft and for heterodoxy; the arbi- 
trary division of people into castes, 
into masters and slaves, into patricians 
and plebeians, into aristocrats and 
peasants. Man in his folly has created 
many a Frankenstein monster to fright- 
en him and torture him. In compari- 
son with this, how much more “reason- 
able” has been the conduct of horses, 
dogs, mice and snakes! 


The great thinkers of the world have 
spent most of their time and thought in 
calling humanity off the wrong trail, 
calling them back to common sense. 
They have taken hundreds of years and 
written hundreds of volumes to show 
us that the simple, natural life is the 
best, and that “a man’s a man.” Great 


progress in that line has been made, 


but there are further steps to be taken. 
America with her revolutionary leaders 
and revolutionary thinkers took a great 
stride in the right direction, but even in 
America there are still many people 
worshiping the golden calf and the 
idol of clay. 

The Hindu who sits in solitude hold- 
ing one arm above ‘his head until it 
gets set and immovable in that position 
has no more false ideal than the poor 
fool who devotes his life to social 
climbing, or social standing. He him- 
self suffers most from such a course 
but he rarely realizes it. His brain be- 
comes atrophied as he goes on with 
his useless life, and he never knows 
what he has missed. 


No person can Have the right sort of 
feeling or the proper sort of self-respect 
who has not been of some service. A 
realization of uselessness is deadening. 
Work is man’s natural and necessary 
element, essential for his physical, men- 
tal and moral well-being. He can never 
be happy unless he puts himself in 
harmony with his fellow-men and serves 
them. All the physical comforts he en- 
joys, all the luxuries and indulgences 
within his reach are the results of the 
labors of his fellow-men, and if he de- 
ceives himself into feeling too impor- 
tant and superior to serve them in -his 
turn he has missed the best thing in life, 
the thing without which life is a fail- 
ure and a sad disappointment. 


Chauncey M. Depew, the veteran 
statesman and well-beloved orator, said 
some striking things along this line on 
the occasion of his 88th birthday. Hav- 
ing led, and still leading, a useful life, 
making and holding friends by the 
score, this genial, veteran has had the 
opportunity and thé intellect to see and 
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to realize what is essential and what 
non-essential for mankind. 

“T have several times in coming home 
from Europe met American families of 
great wealth,” he said, “who believe 
they can acquire for themselves an an- 
cestry equal to the longest genealogy 
of European aristocracy by shunning 
their fellow mortals. I have asked 
them whom they’ have met and what 
they have seen in their extended 
travels, to find that they have avoided 
acquaintances and introductions, that 
they have lived within their apart- 
ments at their hotels and had their pri- 
vate car and compartments on the rail- 
road trains. For all the pleasures of 
life they would have done better if 
they had stayed at home.” 


Mr. Depew said that many had asked 
him the secret of his “perpetual youth,” 
and being ever ready to serve his fel- 
low-man he passed out this “secret” to 
the public on his recent birthday. “In 
a broad way,” he stated, “it is in our- 
selves. There is such an infinite amount 
of human nature in the world, and it is 
so open and discoverable in its many 
phases which give pleasure and help 
longevity, that I am amazed that every- 
body doesn’t learn to practice the meth- 
od of friendly intercourse.” 

Not every wealthy man is a fool. 
Many do not allow their feet to get oif 
the solid earth. Some of the richest 
men of American are among the busiest 
and most useful men we have. Some 
wealthy men have made lasting contri- 
butions to the world’s permanent store 
of literature and art. They have devot- 
ed their faculties and powers to things 
of real value, and the world has called 
them blessed—the best possible evi- 
dence that a life has been well lived. 

Let our teachers teach and our 
preachers preach, and help the poor 
benighted man who is chasing shadows 
and thus wasting his life. Such men 
are of such low mentality that they 
need help to find the right road. The 
“society man” is a pimple on the face 
of civilization. It was not a man of 
this sort that Diogenes sought as he 
went about the marketplace in broad 
daylight with a lighted lantern. It was 
not this kind that Shakespeare de- 
scribed with the words: “And the ele- 
ments so mixed in him that nature 
might stand up and say to all the 
world, ‘This was a man.’” 

; q 

No: everybody, you want to take 

one last lingering look at the girls’ 
legs while the looking is good, for legs 
are soon going. to disappear. Long 
skirts are decreed from Paris. The 
women there are wearing ’em and all 
the fashion authorities are pushing 
’em. ‘Women may rebel and protest as 
much as they like, but they will have 
to come to it; they have no choice. We 
don’t expect to see them wearing skirts 
so long that they will drag in the dust 
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and mud, but there is no doubt that the 
extremely short skirt is going. It has 


: got so short that about all there is to it . 
When things reach one ex- 


is a belt. 
treme they have to turn back and go 
to the other. And so it will be with 
feminine skirts. 


ITHOUT some sort of miraculous 
intervention there is no fireside, 
howsoe’er defended, but will feel some- 
thing of a pinch the coming winter as 
a result of the coal and railroad strikes. 
q 
EBS tells the labor unions to “fight 
together.” 
ance, which has two interpretations. 
What he really wants is for the unions 
to fight with one another until they de- 
stroy themselves and this nation—and 
then the bolshevists can take posses- 
sion of the ruins of civilization and 
batten on the loot. It’s a good scheme 
and it worked in Russia all right, but 
it will not work in this country. 


gq 
EPUBLICANS are sorry Democrats 
of Missouri picked Senator Reed 
to run for senate, instead of Breckin- 
ridge Long, for they counted on win- 
ning in the Long run. 


ACING crises will soon become com- 
monplace experiences for Uncle 
Sam and Lloyd George. 


gq ; 
RINCE OF WALES got to be a reg- 
ular dance fiend while he was on his 
visit to this country. That’s good. In 
case he should never go. into the king 
business he might go on the vaudeville 
circuit, or possibly join the “Follies.” 


gq 
EVEN tourists died of thirst the oth- 
er day in the Sahara desert. But 
then, the Sahara is really dry. 


q 
F Lenine had only thought of it he 
might have saved himself much suf- 
fering and the loss of considerable time 
by “abolishing” sickness months ago, 
as he “abolished” capital, marriage and 
God. 
q 


REGON has a cow with three fully 

developed hind legs. This is a 
fine scheme to increase the meat sup- 
ply. If we can only make two quarters 
of beef grow where one grew before 
(or behind, as the case may be) we 
shall be going somewhatly. 


q 
URTIS Publishing Co. must be los- 
ing its grip, judging by what we 
see in its publications. Recently Satur- 
day Evening Post pictured a left-hand- 
ed baseball pitcher using a right-hand- 


This is a Delphic utter-. 
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ed mitt. Next it pictured a newspaper 
with page 13 on the left-hand side, 
which is impossible. And now the 
Country Gentleman represents a farm- 
er spraying his trees, all dressed up in 
a white shirt and collar and a fancy 
necktie. 


q 
i Ned if those daylight-savers would 
‘only find some way to squeeze an 
extra day in the week—and make it a 
holiday—we would put up a million- 
dollar monument -or write a poem in 
their honor, or something. 


q 

NGLISH bricklayer named Hotham 

Browne has just finished, single- 
handed, the brickwork of a theater in 
his home town, and it took 700,000 
bricks. This was an average of over 
1100 bricks a day. No wonder the 
union expelled Hotham.and proclaimed 
him “a disgrace to trades unionism.” 


q 
VF got a hunch that the girl 
who so far has resisted the temp- 
tation to bob her hair will shortly be 
due for one of those well-known last 
and best laughs. 


S an issue for the fall elections, we 
think the question of long skirts 
vs. short skirts would be much more 
popular and interesting than the tariff. 


q . 
OU can now get a dishpan for 10 
cents again. Normalcy is just in 


‘the offing, and it will soon have its 


inning. 


q 

AN named Weinhandler, connected 

with Cornell university, was ar- 
rested by federal officers. No, not for 
bootlegging, as you might infer from 
his name—merely charged with selling 
army blankets belonging to govern- 
ment. 


q 
RENCH inventor has just brought 


out a rotary toothbrush. At least all - 


members of the Rotary Club will have 
to buy one. 


q. \ 

EMBERS of senate committee who 

injected those scathing phrases 
into report turning down the auto 
king’s Muscle Shoals proposition must 
have been smarting and aching from a 
recent long ride in a ford over a rough 
road. 


q 
EV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, president 
of the Christian Endeavor, says: “A 
full-orbed man is William Jennings 
Bryan.. I am doubtful if our country 
ever possessed a great political leader, 
unless it were Lincoln, who had so 
few weaknesses and so many admira- 
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ble qualities.” Mr. Bryan gives his O. 
K, to this, and publishes it in his Com- 
moner. 

gq 


Beg men were recently nominated 
for office in Nebraska and Tennes- 
see. They would be better than some 
live men we know in office. 


ISH some wireless wizard would 

devise an amplifier for money; 
ours still talks too low to be heard 
very far. 


q 

ENRY FORD’S weekly, which calls 

itself “chronicler of the neglected 
truth,” tells us that “a ship 600 miles 
off the coast of Washington recently 
picked up a number of grasshoppers 
more than three inches long.” In or- 
der that nobody may suffer for not 
knowing the “neglected truth,” we 
have repeated Henry’s momentous state- 
ment. Probably the “capitalistic” press 
will utterly ignore this grasshopperial 
fact, as they are all in a conspiracy to 
keep the people in ignorance. 


q 
AINE now has a law requiring that 
anyone who fishes for lobsters 
must have a license. This is pretty 
hard on the summer girls, whose chief 
object is fishing for “lobsters.” 


gq 
X-PRESIDENT WILSON says that 
ex-Senator Vardaman of Miss. is 
“thoroughly false and untrustworthy.” 
We had never supposed anybody as 
bad as that could belong to the Demo- 
cratic party. Vardaman wants to get 
back into the senate but Mr. Wilson 
says he would be a disgrace to the state 
and the nation. That is very true—and 
still a number of our states have been 
and are disgraced by men of the Var- 
daman stamp. 
g 


F it is true, as French scientists aver, 

that man was evolved from a nut 
Wwe presume it would be correct to re- 
gard the numerous nuts we meet every 
day as individuals who have reverted 
to the original type. 


q 
ALIFORNIA has one auto for every 
4.6 people. This would be all 
right for the four people, but it must 
be rather uncomfortable for the six- 
tenths. 


q 
RESENT fashions in women’s dress 
are enough to make even a worm 
turn and look. 


ORE than'a million Americans are 
striking just now—not including 
those that are playing baseball. 
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Number of Condemned Cattle 


Ques. How many head of cattle are con- 
demned in this country in a year?—Ans. In 
1920, nearly 37,500. 


Sound in Water and Air 
Ques. Does sound travel faster in water 
than in air?—Ans. Yes, about four and 
one-half times as fast. 


Ford and Muscle Shoals 
Ques: What does Henry Ford want Mus- 
cle Shoals for?—Ans. He plans to make 
an all-American fertilizer to supply farm- 
ers at cost lower than they can buy for- 





eign-product. Phosphoric acid by electric- . 


furnace methods from supplies of phos- 
phate rock near at hand suggests this 
scheme. 


Early Cooking Methods 


Ques. How did prehistoric people cook? 
—Ans. By roasting in earth ovens and 
boiling by placing hot stones in earthen- 
ware vessels. 





“God on Side of Heaviest Battalions” 

Ques. Who originated expression “God 
is always on the side of the heaviest Bat- 
talions”?—Ans. It is credited to many 
people. Anne, queen of Austria, wrote 
Marshal de la Ferte that though enemy 
were stronger “we have God and justice on 
our side.” He replied: “Don’t be so sure; 


I have always noticed that God is on the - 


side of the heaviest battalions.” Phrase 
has also been attributed to Napoleon. His 
phrase was, “Providence is always on the 
side of the last reserve.” Voltaire, in a 
letter to M. le Riche, written in 1770, says: 
“It is said that God is always on the side 
of the heaviest battalions.” Saying is also 


found in Mme. Sevigne’s letter. Idea itself 


goes back to remotest antiquity. A para- 
phrase occurs in 67th chapter of Gibbon’s 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire”: 
“The wind and the waves are always on the 
side of the ablest navigators.” Tacitus said 
“The Gods assist the strongest. In letters 
of Comte de Rabutin (1677) is this quota- 
ion: “As a rule God is on the side of the 
big squadrons as against the small ones.” 


U. S. Territorial Growth 


Ques. Name territorial acquisitions by 
this country, dates and cost.—Ans. Loui- 
siana purchase of 828,000 sq. mi. of terri- 
tory from France in 1803 at cost of $15,440,- 
000. About 14,500 sq. mi. of territory was 
gained through treaty with Spain in 1819. 
Later in same year 59,000 additional sq. mi. 
was purchased from Spain for $5,000,000 
(paid to American citizens having claims 
against Spain)—known as Florida pur- 
chase. Texas with its 389,000 sq. mi. was 
annexed in 1845. Oregon, 286,500 sq. mi. 
was acquired in 1846 by treaty with Eng- 
land. Arizona, New Mexico, California and 
other territory amounting in all to 530,000 
sq. mi. was ceded by Mexico in 1848 for 
$15,000,000 and cancellation of claims held 
by Americans. Gadsden purchase of over 
30,000 sq. mi. of additional territory of 
Arizona and New Mexico south of Gila river 
from Mexico was made in 1853 for a con- 
sideration of $10,000,000. Alaska, with its 
590,000 sq. mi., was purchased from Rus- 
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sia in 1867 for $7,200,000. Hawaiian Is- 
lands, 6500 sq. mi., were annexed in 1898 by 
this country which assumed the public 
debt amounting to $4,000,000. Porto Rico, 
3400 sq. mi., Guam, 210 sq. mi., and Philip- 
pines, 115,000 sq. mi., were taken over 
from Spain at close of war in 1898 for 
payment of $20,000,000. Additional islands 


i _in Philippine group, with 68 sq. mi. of 


territory, purchased from Spain in 1901 for 
$100,000. About 77 sq. mi. of Samoa islands 
were annexed in 1899 without cost. United 
States does not own any Panama Canal 
territory. Strip of 436 sq. mi. used by 
canal was in 1904 leased to this country by 
Panama in perpetuity for $10,000,000 and 
yearly rental of $250,000. Danish West 
Indies (now Virgin Islands), 142 sq. mi. 
— from Denmark in 1917 for $25,000,- 


“Corporations Have No Souls” 

Ques. What is origin of legal maxim 
“Corporations have no souls”?—Ans. First 
laid down by Sir Edward Coke in case of 
Sutton’s hospital, England. He said: “They 
(corporations) cannot commit trea on nor 
be outlawed nor excommunicated for they 
have no souls.” Lord Thurlow subsequent- 
ly paraphrased this maxim in his own way: 
“They have neither a soul to lose nor a 
body to kick.” 





Distinguishing Planet from Star 

Ques. How can one tell a planet from a 
star?—Ans. A star “twinkles” and a planet 
mever does except when it is near horizon. 
Planets are brighter. They are nearer to 
earth and their lights are reflected to us 
like the moon. Stars are fixed bodies out- 
side our solar system. 





Stock: Common and Preferred 
Ques. What is difference between “com- 
mon” and “preferred” stocks?—Ans. Come- 
mon stock is ordinary capital stock not 
sharing in privileges of preferred stock. 
Preferred stock is stock which draws a 
dividend before other capital stock. 





Meteors 


Ques. What are meteors?—Ans, Earth 
in its orbit is constantly encountering 
meteoroids. These are countless small 
bodies in solar system. Their velocity is 
so great that resistance of even rarer por- 
tion of atmosphere raises their surfaces to 
white heat thus converting them into 
meteors ‘also known as “shooting” or 
“falling” stars, aerolites, fireballs, bolides 
etc.). Majority of these particles are en- 
tirely dissipated but some pass out of at- 
mosphere again and sometimes remnants 
fall to earth as meteorites. Meteoroids are 
not uniformly distributed through space; 
there are various streams or swarms, the 
orbits of which are closely related to those 
of certain comets. Passage of earth near by 
is occasion for meteoric showers generally 
in August and November. Meteors ordi- 





A KITCHEN MYSTERY 





Husband—What i is this s dish, darling? 

Young Wife—I’m not quite sure. Cook 
left in the middle of making it, without 
saying what it was, and I went on with it. 
—London Punch (Copyright), 
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narily become visible at a height of 100 
miles above earth but are generally dis- 
sipated beforé reaching 25 miles from sur- 
face. About one-third of number of elemental 
substances which go to make-up earth’s 
crust are found as constituents of meteors, 
among these being iron, sulphur, sodium, 
calcium, chlorin, c rbon etc. Usually bulk 
is stone but often there is a mixture of 
stone and iron, and in a few instances 
iron predominates. Meteor falling through 
air is accompanied by a peculiar sound and 
frequently it explodes after striking earth. 
Those which strike earth comprise only 
small proportion. of. total number that fall. 
Meteors always seem to be falling downward 
because when they come within range of 
earth’s attraction they are drawn toward 
it and are set afire by friction with atmos- 
phere. Individual particles of a meteoric 
stream are too small to be seen with most 
telescopes as they move in interplanetary 
space and it is only when they approach 
earth and become luminous that we are 
aware of their existence. 





Height of Birds’ Flight 

Ques. How do birds fly?—Ans. 
Though some astronomers have on unusual- 
ly clear nights seen birds crossing between 
their telescopes and moon’s disk, and have 
estimated their elevation as high as two 
miles, it is unusual for birds to migrate 
at altitudes greater than 5000 feet as a 
rule. They tend to keep below lowest 
clouds. This is «* ious, because the higher 
they go the colder it gets and the harder 
it is.for them to breathe. Aviators report 
having encountered birds above 5000-foet 
altitude. High-flying birds are geese, 
cranes, rooks and lapwings. Low-fliers are 
swallows and other common varieties. 
When weather is bad, especially when it 
is cloudy, all birds fly low. 





Death-Dealing Plants and Flowers 


Ques. Is there a plant in existence which 
spreads its foliage upon ground and, hav- 
ing suckers, closes its branches when com- 
ing in contact-with animals and drains their 
‘blood?—Ans. The so-called octopus plant 
is regarded as a myth though Dunstan, an 
English orchid hunter, several years ago 
reported that in district of Lake Nicaragua, 
South America, there was a vegetable devil 
fish in the hanging fronds of which his 
dog was caught and killed. These and simi- 
lar stories have never been substantiated 
but there are at. least two plants which, 
like fabled upas tree, have power of kill- 
ing large animals. Vulture lily of Sumatra 
and Borneo gives off a paralyzing odor 
which can kill large animals. This plant 
stands six feet high and has leaves up to 


. 12 feet long. Death orchid which grows in 


Venezuela has even more powerful fumes. 
Odor can be perceived miles away. Natives 
thus avoid them. 


Religion of Sikhs 

Ques. Tell something about Sikh relig- 
ion in India—Ans. It is probably closest 
approach to Christianity that ever sprang 
from east of Suez but shows a develop- 
ment exactly opposite to that which mark- 
ed prevailing religion of Europe and Amer- 
ica. Christians generally regard “eye for 
an eye” doctrine of Old Testament to have 
been superseded by teaching regarding for- 
giveness unto “seventy times seven” which 
is to be found in New Testament. “Granth” 
of Sikh bible has in its early portion this 
injunction, “If anyone treat you ill, bear it. 
If you -bear it three times God himself 
will fight for you and humble your ene- 
mies.” It is interesting to note that this 
philosophy forms keynote of activities of 
Gandhi, anti-British leader in India. How- 
ever, in a second book called “Granth of 
10th Reign” is to be found this: “I bow to 
the arrow and the cannon which destroy 
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the enemy; I bow to the sword and the 
rapier which destroy the will.” And it is 
because latter passage today is more gen- 
erally adhered to by Sikhs, with whom re- 
ligion is: most intense reality of life, that 
their minority population has become an 
important factor in India’s geography, eco- 
nomics and political history. Founder of 
Sikhism was Nanak who was bern at Lahore 
shortly before Columbus discovered Amer- 


ica. Nanak was succeeded by nine “garus” 


or teachers. Fifth of these, Arjan, com- 
piled Granth and the 10th, Govind, added 
those portions which exalt the sword. Last 
of garus also initiated. ceremony of bap- 
tizing Sikh youth with water dripping 
from a two-edged sword after which they 
must wear their hair long and carry a 
dagger.. Sikh teachings give their women 
greater freedom, break down rigid caste 
lines, forbid pilgrimages to Hindu holy 
places and discourage use of wines and to- 
bacco. Sikhism embodies concept of a uni- 
versal god rather than a tribal deity but 
holds fast to Oriental belief in transmi- 
gration of souls. 


State War Statistics 


Ques. What five states furnished most 
troops in World war? What five states 
lost most?—Ans. N. Y. furnished 494,000 
men, Pa. 371,000, Ill. 320,300, Ohio 243,600 
and Tex. 198,300. Losses: Pa., 35,100 casu- 
alties and 7900 dead; Ill, 18,300 casualties 
and 4260 dead; Ohio, 16,000 casualties and 
4100 dead; Mass., 13,500 casualties and 3000 
dead, and Mo., 10,400 casualties and 2600 
dead. 

Average Marrying Age 

Ques. What is average marrying age of 
men and women?—Ans. Men, 30, and 
women, 25. 





Murder of Rasputin 

Ques. What became of monk Rasputin 
who had much influence over Russian 
court?—Ans. He was murdered on night 
of Dec. 29, 1916, at palace of Prince Felix 
Youssoupof in Petrograd. Said to have 
been lured there by a ruse. According to 
story told by Maurice Paleologue, at that 
time French ambassador to Russia, Prince 
Youssoupof, Grand Duke Dimitri, Deputy 
Pourichkiewitch, Captain Soukhotine and 
Stanislaus de Lazovert plotted to kill the 
noted mystic. Others remained upStairs 
while Prince Felix induced monk to drink 
three glasses of wine poisoned with cyan- 
ide of potassium furnished by a doctor of 
Oboukhow hospital, a friend of schemers. 
Poison seemed not to affect monk, whom 
superstitious natives believed possessed of 
strange powers,. so, according to- story, 
prince shot him twice, in heart. Youssou- 
pof went upstairs for his companions and 
when they returned monk was said to be 
standing and threatening them. . Youssou- 
pof collapsed at the sight but Deputy 
Pourichkiewitch is claimed to have fired 
twice and this timé Rasputin breathed his 


_ last, but not until he walked some distance 


to a snow-covered garden. Aided bya 
servant assassins placed body in Grand 
Duke Dimitri’s auto and went to river 
where they cut a hole in ice and cast body 
in. In morning hole was frozen over. Life 
of Rasputin is clouded in mystery. Some 
authorities said he controlled Russian 
court. . 
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Said a sporty young person named Groat, 
Who owned an old race Jicrse of note, 

“IT consider it smart 

To lunch a la carte. 
But the horse always takes table d’oat.” 
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“Will say I am “T had an oppor- 
highly pleased; find tenity to investi- 
gate the other 
makes of type- 
writers and have 
come to the con- 
clusion there is 


it does the work 
of $100 machines. 
Have had several 
friends to see it; 
they were sur- 


prised that I got more real value in 
such a good ma- your machine at the 
chine for the money.” ice.” 


“I am well pleased with the typewriter and my friends 
have expressed surprise that a machine of such value 
could be turned out for the price. My son at the State 
Normal School says it is the smoothest running ma- 
ehine he ever tried and in many respects superior.” 
“Am pleased with typewriter; will take another five 
machines.” 
Brand- 
New: 
From 
Factory 
To 


You. 


| BIG SAVING — FREE TRIAL 








This beautiful hineis theonly brand-new (unused), 
standard, full-size writer with a 4-row, 42-key, 84- 
character Univ eyboard that you can buy for less 


ctory to you at prac- 
tically the wholesale price of other high-grade typewnit- 
ers—a re saving. Use Annell’ on your work 
at our expense, put it to the test for ten days; then if it 

t satisfy you in every way, return it to us | we 
will refund even the express charges. You take norisk. 
Could anything be fairer? 


than $100. It comes direct from fa: 


Easy Terms 

While you are using the machin es small monthly pay- 
ments. scatt over a period of more than a year 
make it easy and convenient to own this full-size, 
brand-new (unused), 4-row, standard-keyboard type- 
as congeners tse ‘ sas 
Strer and simplicity are the outstanding qualiti 
of — =< it embodies the ideas and experience 
of mechanical geniuses who have been making type- 
writers for generations. Every essential operating 
convenience is possessed by, Annell’, including the 
4-row, 42-key, 84-character. Universal standard -key- 
board. It will last a business lifetime and is fully cov- 
ered by an ir guarantee. 


Send Coupon Today 


for te information .about the greatest of 
all a offers. Don’t miss it. Act now. 





ANNELL’ TYPEWRITER CO. __s, 
685 No. 230 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 
tal d lete information 
a voat’ wonderful typewtiver offer; this places 
me un no obligation. 
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Expert Insect Paper-Makers 


The first and original paper-makers 
were social wasps, particularly the slen- 
der-waisted true wasps and the hornets. 
It is not unlikely that man first learn- 
ed the rudimentary principles of paper- 
making from these insects. Man has 
developed the art to a very high degree 
but it took him a long time to learn how 
to use the raw material—wood pulp— 
which wasps use exclusively. Wood 
fibers from the dead limbs of trees and 
other exposed wood surfaces are 
gathered by the wasps, worked by the 
mandibles and thoroughly mixed with 
the mucilaginous secretion of the sali- 
vary glands. This converts it into a 
crude kind of paper. To improve the 
quality of the product it is allowed to 
dry, then chewed up and mixed with 
saliva again. This process may be 
repeated several times if a, particularly 
tough: durable paper is desired. 


The slender-waisted wasp with which’ 


most of our readers are familiar uses 
this paper to construct a comb of cells 
‘similar in form and appearance to the 
-=honeycomb of bees. A stem consisting 
principally of tough salivary paste is 
attached to a ceiling, the under side of 
an attic rafter or other support and the 
comb is built onto it, the bottom or 
closed ends of the cells up. An egg is 
deposited in each cell. Partially para- 
lyzed insects are supplied to feed the 
young. Sweets from flowers and honey- 
dew from aphids are also favorite baby- 
wasp foods. 

Hornets which are stouter in appear- 
ance than the slender-waisted wasps 
use the same kind of paper to build 
large spherical nests which they sus- 
pend from branches of trees, bushes 
etc. When the colony increases in num- 
bers the workers rip out a side of the 
old nest and build more cells, carrying 
a new protecting wall of waterproof 
paper around the addition and cement- 
ing it to the old. There are several 
horizontal combs built together, sepa- 
rated by fine galleries. Hornets are in- 
dustrious workers and excellent house- 
keepers... Their colonies are organized 
practically the same as colonies of bees 


and ants, being made up of a queen,- 


workers and drones. 


A Dandy Outdoor Game 


As a variation from baseball and simi- 
lar games, boys—and also girls—will 
find there is a lot of fun in the old game 
of “caddy” or “tip-cat.” This game was 
invented by the “caddy” boys who at- 
tended the golf courses of Scotland. 
When they were not regularly employ- 
ed they would find a short piece of 
wood and knock it around with a longer 
stick, in imitation of the golf players. 
Gradually they improved the game and 
adopted rules. The rules are not 
standardized like those of baseball, foot- 
ball, golf *etc., but are different in dif- 
ferent places. 

A “caddy” is made by sawing off a 
piece of broomstick or the like about 
four inches long and sharpening the 





ends, as shown in the diagram. Any 
number from two up can play the game. 
One way to play it is this: One player 
takes the caddy and pitches it to the 
batter, who bats with a light stick two 
or three feet long. The batter tries to 
hit the caddy and knock it as far as he 
can. If the pitcher, by using his cap 
or hands, can catch the caddy on the 
fiy, the batter is out and he has to pitch 
to the other player. If there afe three 
players, the third one acts as catcher, 
and the play is similar to baseball. If 
there are more players, they can take 
field positions, and if there are enough 
to have two opposing sides you can have 
bases, as in baseball, and score by run- 
ning around them to home. Another 
way is. to draw a circle, and if the bat- 
ter knocks the caddy outside the circle, 
he scores one; otherwise he is out. 
Still another, and a very good, method 
is this: The pitcher pitches the caddy 
as before and the batter hits it as far 
as he can. If none of the players on 
the other side catch the caddy on the 
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fly, they must leave it exactly where it 
falls. Then the batter goes to the caddy 
and strikes it a sharp blow on one end 
with his stick. This throws the caddy 
up into the air; then the batter tries to 
hit it again with his stick before it 
touches the ground, and he aims to 
knock it as far as possible from the 
home base. If it again falls to the 
ground without being caught, he has 
still another hit at it, as before. In fact 
he keeps hitting in this way as long as 
the other players don’t catch the caddy. 

Finally when the caddy is caught, the 
batter estimates the distance from this 
point to the home base and says he will 
take, say, 10 as his score. If the other 
side want to concéde that much to him, 
they go on with the game. But they 
have a right to contest this score. That 
is, if any of their players can cover the 
distance from the point where the caddy 
was caught to the home base in 10 
jumps or less; then they can add the 10 
to their score instead. This makes a 
very good game of it, with plenty of 
variety and exercize. The batter of 
course claims just as high a score as he 
thinks will stand the test, but he has to 
be careful not to claim too much or 
someone on the other side who is a 
good jumper will beat him out of his 
score. Variations’of the game will be 
thought of by those who try it, and 
they can get up their own rules, Players 
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should be careful in playing the game, 
as the caddy might injure someone’s eye 
if it was hit too hard. For that reason 
it is well to use a light stick for the bat. 


~ 


Pastimes for Little Folks 

While mothers are busy with house- 
work children can be amused and kept 
out of mischief by interesting them in 
pastimes such as these. Cut some short, 
narrow strips of colored paper and with 
paste let the children form links and 
make a chain. Cut out pictures from 
old magazines and let the little folks 
color them with crayons. Let the chil- 
dren color a box of toothpicks or used 
matches with water-color paints and 
build pig-pens, fences etc. They wiil 
enjoy these more than ordinary build- 
ing blocks. With a piece of chalk, cray- 
on, pencil etc. trace a head or funny 
figure on a blackboard or piece of paper 
laid flat on the floor and let the boy or 
girl lay grains of corn, sunflower or 
musk-mellon seed over the outline. 

Teach a Mother Goose rime to your 
children or tell them a story and let 
them draw pictures illustrating it. You 
will be surprised to see how much orig- 
inality they possess. Paper mat-weav- 
ing is fascinating work. Cut long slashes 
of equal distance in a square piece of 
paper and through these let the children 
weave (over and under) long strips of 
paper of another shade or color. Paste 
ends down to hold secure when finished. 
Cut a picture postal into odd-shaped 
pieces and use as a puzzle for the chil- 
dren to put together. Cut out the pat- 
tern of a duck, sheep or pig and let it 
be used as a stencil or be traced around. 
Make borders and color. 


Trained Eagles Used in Hunting 


The Chinese use eagles to aid them in 
hunting in much the same manner as 
Europeans in old days employed the 
falcon. The hunting eagles are highly 
prized and are well treated. Most of 
the hunting is done in Mongolia. The 
eagles are carried on a perch to which 
their feet are tied. When the hunting 
grounds are reached small nets are 
spread about and baited with dried fish. 
The tame eagle starts to eat the fish and 
this attracts wild eagles. Then the 
hunters draw the net over both wild 
and tame birds. 


Brushing a Coin 

A simple trick which can be easily 
done anywhere is always a valuable 
acquisition. This little trick, though 
simple, is curious enough. Hold your 
hand with the fingers out and pressed 
together. Laying a dime on the palm 
ask someone to brush it off with a 
clothesbrush. He thinks that it is easy, 
but if he agrees to brush straight across 
and not dab at the coin he cannot do 
it and the joke is on him. 
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No. 132. What is the length of a chord 
cutting off one-third part of a circle 
whose diameter is 40 feet? Ans. to No. 
131—5 15-17 per cent. 
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Homemade Radio Receiving Set 


UR previous article carried you 
© through the set-up of the aerial 

or antenna. Now for the actual 
construction of the receiving set! This 
is the hardest part of all and must be 
done carefully, following out instruc- 
tions to the letter. If something goes 
wrong, don’t ask us what the trouble is 
—you have made some mistake which 
must be corrected. The instructions 
here given have enabled many begin- 
ners to build successful sets. The ama- 
teur would do well to study all parts 
carefully, get them well fixed in his 
mind along with a general working 
knowledge of the subject, and then set 
about making the apparatus exactly 
as told. 

Také careful note of the wires in- 
dicated by the ietters N and Q in the 
accompanying diagram. N is the wire 
leading from the antenna binding post 
of the receiving set through the porce- 
lain tube O to the upper clip of the 
lightning switch. This wire, as well as 
ima INSIDE 
CONNECTIONS 
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the wire Q, should be insulated and, 
preferably, flexible. For these two leads 
a piece of ordinary electric light cord, 
unbraided, will suffice. 

Q is a piece of flexible wire leading 
from the receiving set binding post 
marked “ground” to a water pipe, heat- 
ing system or any other metal conduc- 
tor to ground, except the ground M 
shown in the illustration accompanying 
our previous instalment. If water pipes 
or radiators are not handy, run the wire 
outside and connect it to a special 
“ground” below the point from which 
it is taken out, but not the ground used 
for the lightning switch. It is very im- 
portant that this ground be of the best 
type. If the soil near the house is dry 
you will have to drive one or more 
pipes or rods deep enough to reach 
moist earth and connect the ground 
wire L to them. If some other metallic 
conductor, such as the casing of a well, 
is not far away it will serve the purpose. 

The crystal detector may be of very 
simple design, The crystal is a small 
piece of galena, the mineral lead sul- 
phite. It detects the radio waves 
snatched from the ether by the aerial. 
It can be bought at most electrical sup- 
ply stores for about 25 cents. It may 
be unmounted or mounted on a metal 
or wood base. 

Be extremely careful that you use 
only a very good and tested ¢rystal. If 





























you are a beginner it is probable that 
the galena crystal will be the most 
satisfactory. You can make up the 
detector using the tested crystal, three 
wood screws, a short piece of copper 
wire, a nail, a setscrew type of binding 
post, and a wooden knob or a piece of 
cork. Fix the tested crystal in position 
on a wood or metal base. If wood, use 
the three wood screws of brass to fasten 
the crystal. Wind.a bare copper wire 
tightly around the three brass screws 
for contact. 

. The ear receivers you will have to 
buy. They are the most expensive part 
of the set. The simgle receiver or 
double receiver may be of any stand- 
ard make with a resistance between 
2000 and 3000 ohms. A pair costs from 
$4 to $8 at most electric supply houses. 
In our next article we will tell how to 
make the “tuner.” 

















Under this head we give the latest and mest authentic 
information about different countries. will de 
well to preserve this material carefully, for future ref- 


erence.— Editors. 
LUXEMBURG 

Official designation or name, “Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg.” Form of gov- 
ernment, constitutional monarchy. Was 
made a neutral state by European pow- 
ers in 1867. Is administered by a grand 
duchess and a chamber of deputies of 
53 members elected directly by the can- 
tons for six years. Women also have 
right to vote. Religion, Roman Cath- 
olic. Present ruler and tile, “Charlotte, 
Grand Duchess.” Arear 998 square 
miles. Population (1922) 261,00. Capi- 
tal, Luxemburg; population, (1922), 22,- 
000. National language, German. Com- 
merce, no imports or exports to speak 
of outside of leading industry—iron 
production. General climate, salubri- 
ous and moderate. Chief physical char- 
acteristics; country is flat; soil is fertile 
and well adapted to agriculture. Most 
of the drainage is by a number of 
streams emptying in Moselle river. 
Baron Raymond de Waha, charge d’af- 
faires for Luxemburg in this country, is 
now abroad. There is no permanent 
legation force at Washington. 


OUR INSIGNIFICANCE 
We struggle and strive for a wonderful 
place 
In the wonderful world about us, 
And then we die, and the wonderful world 
Goes merrily on without us. 
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3807—A Practical Frock.—6 Sizes; 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. To make the dress for a 38 
inch size will require 5% yards of 36 inch material. 
Price 10 cents, 

4002—A Favorite Dress For The Little Girl.—4 sizes; 
4, 6, 8 and 10 years. A 6 year size will require 3% yards 
of 36 inch material. Priee 10 cents. 

4097—An Up-To-Date Attractive Costume.—6 Sizes; 36, 
88, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. A Medium size 
requires 5% yards of 32 inch material. To make under- 

> ons of plain material as 
illustrated 1% yards 40 inches wide will be required. 
Price 10 cents. 

4099—A Sleeveless “‘Cover All’? Apron.—4 Sizes; Small 
$4-36; Medium 38-40; Large 42-44; Extra Large 46-48 
inches bust measure. A Medium size requires 4% yards 
of 32 inch material. Price 10 cents. re 

3532—A New Play Suit For A Small “ 4 
2, 4, 6 and 8 years. A 4 year size will require 2% yards 
of 36 inch material. Price 10 cents. ici 

4983—A Pretty Dress Style For The Growing Girl.— 
3 Sizes; 12, 14 and 16 years. A 14 year size requires 
5 yards of 32 inch material. Price 10 cents. 


Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 


Herewith .-..cents for which send me the fol- 
lowing patterns: 
oar Size ... Number ......++.«- Size ... 
Mumber .....26 00006 Size ... Number ........... ize... 


Wame {0.2 ccces Cscces gceccece BSS ceed ccvresesoocsencccsece 
BR. BOF BR. ccgcccgcccccccpgecpasscccece papvecseceston 
DOG ccccicsrbvcsvcvicvionsgpaceges HUBS cocccccscccss 
FASHION BOOK NOTICE 
Send 10c in silver or st 


amps for our UP-TO-DATE FALL 
& WINTER 1922-1923 BOOK OF FASHIONS, showing 
color plates, and containing 500 designs of Ladies’, 

and Children’s Patterns, 2 CONCISE and COMPRE- 
KENSIVE ARTICLE ON DRESSMAKING, ALSO SOME 
POINTS FOR THE NEEDLE (illustrating 30 of the 
ae. ae stitches) all valuable hints to the home 
jaker, 
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Much of the general effect of a waist 
or dress depends on the sleeve. This 
summer, fashion says that sleeves may 
be either short or long, or gowns may 
be sleeveless, according to individual 
taste and considering use to which the 
garment is to be put. Here is a repre- 
sentative collection of stylish long 
sleeves. They are the extreme in fash- 
ion but very pretty. The first is a simu- 
lated sleeve of Bokhara Georgette crepe. 
Sleeve No. 2 is embroidered with iri- 
descent blue beads. Note the flare of 
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sleeves 3 and 4. The latter is finished 
with bands of Paisley crepe. No. 5.has 
two rows of cream silk and wool lace. 
Six is nothing more nor less than a 
scarf of ecru lace serving as a sleeve, 
but the effect is strikingly artistic. In 
No. 7 we have a sleeve of white batiste 
trimmed with colorful cross-stitch em- 
broidery—a beautiful sleeve indeed. 
Some women have two or three pairs 
of sleeves for the same dress. In this 
way an afternoon dress may be trans- 
formed into an evening dress. The 
sleeves may -be sewn to a princess slip 
worn under the dress or to a thin net 
waist lining. 





I have just finished reading the trans- 
lation of a letter written many, many 
years ago by Mariano Ospina Rodriguez 
of Ecuador to his only daughter, who 
was about to be married. He gave her 
such good advice that I want to men- 
tion a few of his more poignant re- 
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marks. He said: “Do not expect that 


your husband will have no defects, that ~~ 


he will be superior to all passions, that 
in all his acts and in all his words he 
will always be reasonable; such a man 
has never existed, and it would be vain 
to look for him. 

“Study the inclinations, the habits and 
tastes of your husband in order not to 
run counter of them. Do not make 
much of the defects you may observe in 
your husband; the wise woman rejoices 
and glories in the good qualities of her 
husband and keeps his defects an in- 
violable secret. Show the most marked 
deference to your husband in public. 
The most perfect man is not exempt 
from frequent faults and therefore tol- 
erance is a duty and a necessity. 

“The neglect of some women to be al- 
ways neat and well dressed causes them 
to lose their husband’s esteem. It is 
very common in those that unite vanity 
with carelessness to be slovenly and 
unkempt in their houses and to appear 
on the street dressed with great care, 
thus disdaining the regard of their hus- 
bands for the gaze of the public which 
can be of no benefit to them. Married 
women entertain at times the silly vani- 
ty of making a show of the: enjoyment 
of liberty. 

“The most constant and powerful 
enemy of the sweet peace of the family 
is pride—self-love. Since peace in the 
family is one of the most essential con- 
ditions of domestic happiness it is nec- 
essary not to overlook any sacrifice to 
preserve it and to regain it, if, unfor- 
tunately, it should have been disturbed. 
Do not let yourself be inisled into imag- 
ining that life is a chain of uninter- 
rupted contentment and satisfaction. It 
is not! Existence is, in all conditions, 
an alternation of joys and sorrows, and 
one ought to be prepared for this.” This 
advice is as sound today as it was 
when it flowed from the pen of Senor 
Rodriguez. 


At the beautiful Chantilly race course 
on the outskirts of Paris one gets an 
eyeful of ultra-fashions. 
women vie with one another in the mat- 
ter of stylish dress; it is their one big 
chance to show off. A famous beauty, 
Emilienne d’Alencon, appeared in a 
satin robe the color of autumn leaves; 
her neck, shoulders and arms were bare 
and her legs were stained-a rich wal- 
nut color. Possibly some of the Ameri- 
can women there will bring back this 
revived bare-leg fashion. Brown is said 
to be all the rage for the first time in 
10 years. 


Russian needlework is all the rage. 
Dresses, blouses and children’s frocks 
possess a wealth of design and color in- 
spiration. They are worked in woolens 
as well as in silks. One of the most 
favorite styles is embroidery down one 
side of the jumper only, which is 
straight and beltless and fairly short. 
Other linen garments cross-stitched in 
China blue on white or cream, or com- 
bining the dull reds and blue effectively, 
comprise another specialty. Heavy 
crepe de Chine and radium silk may be 
used in the same way. 








There society - 
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ff Womens Deusettes } 

Girls Take Place of Strikers. Girls 
are being employed to fill some of the 
positions made vacant by striking shop- 
men in the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul railway yards at Chicago and else- 
where. Company officials declare that 
the girls clean and oil engines and other 


machinery to the entire satisfaction of 
the management. 

















Make Their Own Hats. Ten women 
in Maize, Kans., came to the conclusion 
that hats were simply too expensive. 
They went in “cahoots” and procured 
the services of an extension milliner 
who conducted a class for one week. 
After carefully studying style, shape 
and color each woman made a hat best 
suited to herself. Very appropriate 
and becoming hats at a saving of one- 
fourth of the regular price were the 
result of the experiment. Each woman 
wore her own hat at an exhibit of the 
class where the hats were pronounced 
becoming, with nothing homemade 
looking about them. 





Girl, 15, Champion Swimmer. Com- 
peting at Brighton Beach, N. Y., with 
51 other girls for the Joseph P. Day 
international cup, over a 3% mile 
course, Gertrude Ederle, 15 years old, 
of New York, won the long-distance 
swim in 1 hr. 1 min. 34 3-5 sec. Her 
youngest competitor was 10 years old. 
The New York Women’s Swimming 
Association, of ‘which Miss Ederle is a 
member, has turned out thousands of 
fine swimmers within the five years of 


~ its existence. 





Prefers Law to Teaching. President 
of Loyola university alumnae and secre- 
tary of the Chicago Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, Miss Agnes B. Clohesy will aban- 
don her teaching in public schools to 
take up the practice of law. Miss 
Clohesy, who is dean of a legal sorority 
and honor student at the Chicago Kent 
College of Law, recently passed the 
examination for admission to the bar 
in Illinois. 

Senatoress from New Mexico? Mrs. 
M. C. Mandell, mother of six children, 
who has lived near Las Cruces, N. Mex., 
for over 45 years, has announced her 
candidacy for the U. S. senate. Her 
platform includes prohibition, anti- 
gambling laws, a popular war vote and 
revision of the educational system. 





Consider Women Poor Drivers. Dele- 
gates from 57 taxi companies assembled 
in convention at Chicago were of the 
opinion that most women are not quali- 
fied to be taxi drivers, “This is one field 
the feminists cannot invade,” declared 
C. C. Nieman, of Omaha. “Women can- 
not make a decision quick enough in 
case of emergency.” Evidently the male 
taxi drivers are jealous of the women 
and afraid they will displace them. Some 
of our little flappers will run a big car 
in and out through the worst kind of 
traffic and cut figure 8’s around the 
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men chauffeurs. They must have some- 
thing, even if they don’t have “decision.” 


Chaplin’s Mother to Stay. Mrs. Han- 
nah Chaplin, mother of Charlie, the film 
star, will be allowed to remain in this 
country another year to receive spe- 
cialized medical treatment, it is an- 
nounced by the department of labor 
which entered a formal order to that 
effect. .Mrs. Chaplin has never applied 
for permanent admission. 


Woman Seeks Toga in Ohio. Judge 
Florence E. Allen, widely known for 
her work on the common pleas bench 
in Ohio, is campaigning for a seat in 
the state supreme court. She is for law 
enforcement; justice for all; business 
methods applied to the courts; efficient 
work by public servants; respect for 
law, order and the courts; and moral 
standards in government. 


—_——_s 


Girl Mother at 10. One of the strang- 
est cases in medical annals, say physi- 
cans, is the birth of a seven-pound son 
to 10-year-old Elizabeth Irwin, of 
Hardin, Ohio. Childbirth at such an 
age is not uncommon in the tropics for 
there girls mature much earlier. 


DERMEASE. the skin treatment 
SUPREME! . Here is a won- 
derful discovery containing a 
Scientific blend of remarkable 
cleansing, soothing, healing re- 
medial compounds, now em- 
ployed by the world’s greatest 
i oe — in their prac- 

ice and by noted actresses, so- 
ECZEMA ciety women and others who 
would restore and retain the ee of 
youth and overcome stub- 
born forms of skin trouble. 
If you have any skin disor- 
der we will gladly undertake 
to treat and correct it en- 
tirely at our own risk, send- 
ing you everything needed. 
Does your. skin affection 
show on your face or hands, 
to humiliate and annoy you? 
Do people you meet notice 
it? Or perhaps it appears 
on some hidden part of the 
skin. No matter where it 
may be, or how long stand- 
ing, or how distressing, or 
how nervous it may make 
you, we want’ you to use 
DERMEASE on our special 
trial proposition, with the 















PIMPLES 


purpose in view of giving you once more a 
healthy, smooth, fair skin, ‘free from all blem- 
ishes. DERMEASE acts promptly and harm- 
lessly in Eczema, eae Rash, Itching, In- 


flammation of Skin, etc., where ordinary salves 
and ointments fail or are disagreeable to use. 
Clears a blotchy or pimply complexion, making 
the skin soft and velvety. Simply apply 
DERMEASE Lotion (a fragrant healing liquid) 
and take DERMEASE Harmless Cemplexion 
Tablets. Nothing else required. Brings the 
“tint of roses” to the cheeks. Surprise your 
friends. You will “look fine’ again and “feel 
fine” for the treatment is also good for the 
general health when needed. 


Sent On Trial 


For a limited time we are making this spe- 
cial trial offer for prompt acceptance. Send us 
a dollar bill (or money order) simply as a tem- 
porary deposit. We will forward you by re- 
turn mail, postpaid, delivery insured, our com- 
plete two-dollar Course of DERMEASE Lotion 
and DERMEASE Complexion Tablets. You thus 
save one dollar. Use the treatment according 
to directions, and if at finish results are not 
even BETTER than you ask, simply notify us 
by letter and your dollar will be returned 
without question or delay. We KNOW what 
DERMEASE is tapable of accomplishing in the 
Worst cases. Order at ce. An improve- 
ment can be noticed almost immediately. 


WORTH LABORATORIES, 76 Cortlandt St., NEW YORK 
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QUICK / 


Get this 


~» gain you can’t 
afford to over- 
look. Typical of 
over 5000 money-sav- 
ing articles of wearing 
apparel shown in our 
Genuine Paris Style Catalog. 
Get this apron and ask for 
this big FREE “piesa 
Book of Bargains 


; Apron is stylishly made of 
splendid quality washable 
eh Imene. The neck and cuffs 
are bound in white pique. 
E? Narrow belt of the hnene. 
: Pockets are made in the 
' newest basket cifect. Very 
| i swell. The apron is trimmed 
> with Rick-Rack Braid. It 
has kimonosleeves. way 
“ the price. ———* 
openhagen e@ only. | 
32 to 46 bust measure, 
52 in. OrderNo; 
246'FD400. 
Price, de- 
livered free 


Fae Free Gatalog 


The coupon will bring our wonderful 


; bie Catalog of Bargains and Style Guide. 
\ : Eve —~ _ wear for every cog rt a — 
9 charges. ? 
pay for ‘oe woo is “ALL you pay. Fill in and 
mail coupon TODAY, : 


Coupon Brings Free Book 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER COMPANY, Dept. 246 
| 26th Street and Indiana Avenue, Chicago 
Please mail me AT ONCE, FREE and postage prepaid, 
| your Genuine Paris Style Catalog, which explains how 











l ean buy merchandise at only 3 cents profit on the dollar. 








t OS ~ State 


Chicago Mai il Order Co. Dest. 


26 Street oe indiana Ave.. CHICAG 





i 
Address........... siete sec eeetnennes ! 
’ 














| 
RECIPE B BOOK 10c 


— $$. Teaches how to make medicines 


HER rom herbs for all diseases. Over 250 recipes and 


herb secrets. onde "Herb Gardens, Dept. 584, Hammond, ind 


eee ne ats mANANSS 









jein Faas ete, “Larzo loon. 
For ia i 4 foes ¢ 


2c. 1 lange 
Price tc postpaid. makes 9 1ovaly e ik ak 
JOHNSON SMITH & CO. Dent. $92, 3224 N. Halsted Chicage 


LIVE A Sell Household Neces- 

* sities; over lal rofit, ex- 
clusive territory and credit offered. Write t now. 
Hy-Gen-Ol Laboratory, - Spring Valley, N.Y, 


Resort. Furnished —- $15. month Boating 
Florida Fisning. Oyaccine Went likeey: leon Haven, ia 
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Sticund ite ome 


Detecting Water in Gasoline 


Not satisfied with a reasonable profit, 
a few auto supply dealers are so anxious 
to get rich quick that they water their 
gasoline.. In other cases water gets into 
gasoline through accident. A cheap but 
reliable way of detecting the presence 
of water in “gas” is to strain the mix- 
ture through a piece of ordinary 
chamois skin. The skin will hold the 
water but will allow the gasoline to 
pass through. 


A New Salad Mixer 
A new utensil has been added to the 
kitchen paraphernalia. It is a fork and 
spoon combined like a pair of scissors 
for use in mixing salads. The spoon 
can be used for measuring, the fork for 














stirring and the combination utensil for 
lifting the lettuce up and down in the 
dish. The mixer is made of horn, 
which prevents rust and corrosion 
from vinegar and salt used in making 
the salad. 


Free Agricultural Bulletins 


Copies of the following farmers’ bul- 
letins may be obtained free by address- 
ing the “Division of Publications, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C.”: No. 766, Common Cabbage 
Worm; 825, Pit Silos; 872, Bollworm or 
Corn Earworm; 903, Evaporation and 
Drying of Fruits; 914, Control of Melon 
Aphis; 984, Farm and Home Drying of 
Fruits and Vegetables; 1007, Control of 
Onion Thrips; 1068, Judging Beef Cattle; 
1086, How Insects Affect RiceCrop; 1112, 
Culling for Eggs and Market; 1120, Con- 
trol of Apple Powdery Mildew; 1217, 
Green Bug or Spring Grain Aphis; 1225, 
Potato Leafhopper and Its Control; 
1246, Peach Borer: How to Prevent or 
Lessen its Ravage. Order by number. 


Intensive Farming in Japan 


The intensive methods used by Jap- 
.anese farmers are a never-failing source 
of wonder and interest to occidentals. 
One American traveler reports that Jap- 
anese farms which have been under 
cultivation for more than 2000 years 
yield .miore per-acre than American 
farms which only a century or less ago 
were covered with virgin forests. 
Scientific forestry which is only begin- 
ning to be considered by Americans has 
been practiced in Japan, he tells us, 
since the 12th century. Much of the 
jand in Japan is hilly and naturally 
comparatively infertile. But the popu- 
lation is large and each acre must pro- 
duce maximum crops in order that all 
may be fed. Man power is cheap as in 
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all Eastern countries and the ground is 
put into the best possible mechanical 
condition for planting and well and 
thoroughly tilled until the crops are 
harvested. Every bit of organic mate- 
rial that may serve as plant. food is 
carefully conserved and worked into 
the soil. 

Such intensive methods would not be 
practicable here under existing condi- 
tions and what is more to the point they 
would not be profitable because human 
labor is costly and relatively. less plenti- 
ful than land;..As our population in- 
creases, however, we shall have to give 
more and more attention to obtaining 
maximum yields from our soil. The 
practice of scientific forestry will soon 
be imperative as the growth of timber 
at present does not begin to keep pace 
with consumption for all purposes. 


Home-Made China Cement 


An excellent cement for mending 
broken china, glassware etc. can be 
made by dissolving gum arabic in wa- 
ter to form a creamy paste. Then stir 
into it enough plaster of paris to make 
it rather stiff. Apply a coating of the 
cement to the broken edges of the arti- 
cle, previously well washed and thor- 
oughly dried, and press the parts firmly 
together. To hold them in place it may 
be necessary to wrap with twine or 
to bind with adhesive tape as has been 
suggested in these columns, Allow 10 
or 12 hours for the cement to set and 
harden. -Articles so mended may be 
washed in hot water without danger of 
dissolving the cement. If the Work is 
properly- done mended aarticles will 
break elsewhere before the old break 
can be opened. 


Huckleberries Profitable on Poor Soil 


Blueberries or huckleberries, as they 
are more commonly called, thrive where 
most other desirable plants will not 
grow at all. They do well on land that 
is thin, sandy or peaty and acid, land 
that often can. be bought for -a song. 
They require practically the same soil 
and climate conditions as cranberries 
and the two may be grown on the same 
farm advantageously. Miss Elizabeth 
White of Whitesbog, N. J., has been 
working for 10 years to develop an im- 
proved strain of huckleberries and she 
has at last suceeeded in producing ber- 
ries two or three times as large as the 
common varieties. A plantation of 100 
acres of the new berries has been plan- 
ned at Whitesbog, The venture should 
be a profitable one for huckleberries 
sell readily at 35,.or 40 cents a quart and 
a yield of 3000 quarts per acre may 
reasonably be expected if conditions are 
at all favorable. This new crop may 
well prove profitable on other poor soils 
similar to the New Jersey bogs. 





The modern girl may be a little affected, 
but she doesn’t “put on” as much as the 
old-fashioned girl did. 


[|| A Verse from the Bible 


My son, hear the instruction of thy fa- 
ther and forsake not the law of thy mother. 
—Proverbs 1:8. 
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CORRIGAN’S FLOATING RIB 
(Continued from page 15) 





little bulletins of interest. “Old man Cor- 
rigan’ll lose us a classy first sacker, if 
something ain’t done to sidetrack his ef- 
forts,” says Charley. “The cruise that rib 
is taking around in his son's system is got 
the old man interested. He was telling a 


‘friend about it, up on the coal piers, and 


the friend comes through with a cure that 
the old man is strong for having tried.” 

“What is it?” says I. 

“It’s some kind of a poultice,” says Char- 
ley. “You put it on top of your head, and 
it pulls like four strong men. If they 
ever get it in operation, I’ve got a cabinet 
photograph of Corrigan’s rib lifting his 
roof off.” 

“Two months in the college ought to tell 
this kid brother that ribs don’t conduct 
themselves as Corrigan thinks his is do- 
ing,” says I. “So why don’t he jump in and 
say so?” 

“He’s done it,” says. Charley. “But Cor- 
rigan thinks he’s only telling him that so’s 
he won’t worry.” 


Mason,’ on the first corner, was no shin- 
ing light for the league. He was a good 
man with the stick and more than once he 
pelted out the hit that brought home the 
bacon but he didn’t fit in with Stenzler at 
all, “I don’t want to knock anyone,” says 
the shortstop to Cuddy one day after he’d 
performed like a mad mustang. “But I 
can’t play my game with Mason on first. 
If something ain’t done to anchor that 
floating rib of Corrigan’s, my average’ll 
look like a counterfeit nickel with the In- 
dian blown off it.” 


In the office, Cuddy says to me: “Sten- 
zler’s right. Mason ain’t got the ginger 
and ‘we’ve got to fix up Corrigan or look 
for a new man.” 

“What do you think could be done in 
the matter of Corrigan,” says I. “A try 
ought to be made for he’s the daddy of 
them all when he’s right.” 


Cuddy didn’t seem to be able to do any- 
thing but look worried, “I’ll try to think 
of something,” says he. “But it does look 
like some job. If Corrigan’s ribs were fixed 
as fast as his ideas, they’d never come loose 
in the world.” 

But he didn’t seem to hit on anything, 
and then I noticed that he began to 
grouch. One afternoon he says to a re- 
cruit who had a bandaged wrist: “When 
did Doc Forsyth see that arm last?” 

“About a week ago,” says the youngster. 


“A week,” says Cuddy. “A whole week! 
How long do you want to hold down this 
bench? Let me hand you a hint about an 
outfielder. He not only needs to play fast, 
but to get well fast.” Then he looks at 
me. “Get Doc Forsyth down here to give 
this arm the once over. He’s somewhere 
in the stand, I think.” 

I found Doc over back of third base talk- 
ing to a dignified party with a white vest 
and whiskers of the same complexion. “All 
right,” says he to me. Then to the party 
with the white vest. “Sorry I got to leave 
you, doctor. But, wait,” says he. “Suppose 
you come down to the bench and meet the 
players. It'll be an experience.’? The white 
vest puts on his eyeglasses and follows Doc. 


“Mr. Cuddy,” says Doc, at the bench, “this 
is Doctor Hultz, lecturer on anatomy at 
Madison college.” 

“Glad to see you, Doc,” says Cuddy, shak- 
ing hands witt him. 

Then Hult: wa. introduced to the rest of 
us; and for all the vest, the whiskers and 
the dignity, he seemed a fair kind of a 
fellow. Corrigan, specially, was interested. 
“I got a brother that goes to Madison,” 
says Corrigan. ; 

“Indeed!” Hultz fixed the glasses tighter 
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and looks at him, “Pardon me, I didn’t get 
your name.’ 

“Corrigan,” says the first baseman. 

“Oh, yes; to be sure. I know young 
Corrigan well,” says Hultz. “An exceed- 
ingly clever youngster, He has a bit of 
asking questions that are sharp and to 
the point. Once or twice,” and the lecturer 
laughed, “I’ve been kind of hard put to it 
to answer.” 

Corrigan was tickled. “He’s a smart kid, 
all right,” says he. “I always seen it in 
him.” 

“And now I remember,” says Doc Hultz, 
“that someone told me that Corrigan’s 
brother was a ball-player, and a very good 
one. I’m sorry that I didn’t see you in 
action today,” says he. 

“J ain’t played for a couple of weeks,” 
says Corrigan. “I got hurt a little, I 
guess.” 

Doc Forsyth was. putting a new bandage 
around the recruit’s wrist. “Corrigan’s hurt 
is all upstairs,” says he. “Imagination. He 
thinks his constitution has been colored 
up by a floating rib.” 

“I know when I’m hurt,” says Corrigan, 
who didn’t take any stock in Forsyth. “Im- 
agination be hanged !” 

Forsyth laughs at him. “Here’s your 
chance to get a real opinion then,” says he. 
“Doctor Hultz is an expert in just that 
kind of thing. He eats bones up. Let him: 
go over you.” 

“Good chance,” says I to Corrigan. 
“Maybe he’ll tell you something.” 

They took him into the club house; he 
stripped and laid out on a rubbing table. 
Doc Hultz taps at him for a while; then 
he gets interested and begins to dig and 
knock with his knuckles. “Say,” says he to 
Doc Forsyth, “what’d you say ailed this 
man?” 

“Little tendon,” says Doc. “He pulled it.” 

“Huh!” says Doc Hultz. “Look here.” 

Forsyth looked. Also he felt. “What is 
it?” says he. 

“Don’t you get that lesion?” says Doc 
Hultz. “Take a belt at them cartileges, , 
says he. “It’s some case.’ 

Forsyth looks astonished. “What!” says 
he. “Where?” 

They go over Corrigan carefully, and 
the professor points out the high spots. 
Doc Forsyth looks up a tree. “It’s a new 
one to me,” says he. “Funny, though, I 
didn’t get it before.” 

When they let Corrigan up, he says: “The 
kid was right then, was he?” 

“He was,” says Doc Hultz; and Doc For- 
syth says the same, though he looked as 
though it hurt him to do it. “It’s serious,” 
says Hultz. “And you’ve had it a long 
time.” y 

“What am I going to do for it?” says 
Corrigan, kind of anxious, 

“Exercize,” says Hultz. “Plenty of it.” 

Cuddy hadn’t said anything up to this; 
and now he gets interested. 

“Eh?” says he, “Exercize?” 

“Good. vigorous exercize,’ says Doc 
Hultz. 

“Ball players get lots of that,” says 
Cuddy. 

“Run!” says Hultz. “Jump! They’re 
both good for it. But I’d especially recom- 
mend Scattergood’s Cure.” 

“What’s that?” says Corrigan. 

“Stretching,” says Hultz. “Hard as you 
can. Hands over the head—hands to one 
side.” 

“Say,” says Corrigan, “doing that is what 
give it to me.” 

“What!” says Doc Hultz. “You could- 
n’t get a rib afloat by stretching. Non- 
sense |” 

“But I never felt it before.” 

“Felt what?” says Doc Hultz. 

Corrigan told him of the different parts 
the rib had entered and the things it had 
collided with, And Doc Hultz laughed. 
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“Oh, that,” says he. “Sure, you’d feel that. 
Everyone does, taking Scattergood’s Cure. 
It shows youw’re getting well. The rib’s 
begun to pull back into place.” hire 

“Great Caesar!” says Corrigan. 

“Keep it up,” says Doc Hultz. “Go after 
it hard; and in a little while that rib’ll be 
the tightest one in your collection.” 

Next morning, for the first time in weeks, 
Corrigan was out for practice. And he 
walked on air. 

“I don’t know just how strong Doc Scat- 
tergood was willing to go in his cure,” 
says he to me as he plowed up and down 
around the first corner. “But he’ll have to 
steam some if he wants’me to keep inside 
the limit.” He nailed a mad one that Mason 
couldn’t have got within yards of, and yells 
to the shortstop. 

“Come on, Stenzy, speed ’er up. A little 
more pep! Every time you throw a crook- 
ed one nick my doctor bill two dol- 
lars.” 

Cuddy was hitting fungos to a lot of 
stiff-legged pitchers in the outfield. I says 
to him: “That kid brother of Corrigan’s 
must be a real wiser, eh?” 


“He was wise enough, when I talked to 
him the other day, to know that if Corri- 
gan’s rib didn’t stop drifting, he’d have to 
stop at the college,” says Cuddy. 


I grabbed at an idea. “He never fixed it. 


so that Doc Hultz would be here yester- 
day?” says I. ‘ 

“No,” says Cuddy. “He didn’t.” Then 
he hit one over the heavers’ heads and 
grinned as he watched them gallop after 
it. “That wasn’t Doc Hultz. It was Tom 
Andrews, best umpire in the league when 
I was a kid just breaking in.” 





; HE WAS TOO SUDDEN 


A New Jersey man was advised by a so- 
phisticated friend that when he saw a girl 
he wanted to marry all he had to do was 
throw his arms around her and say, “I 
want you to be my wife.” He saw the girl 
he wanted, followed his friend’s advice, the 
girl screamed, and in 15 minutes he began 
a 90-day jail sentence. Now he knows more 
about women.—Capper’s Weekly. 
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eS Sra serene Se aeeieee Be Die te 


regain their Kingdom. Marquis de mas- 
querades as Majolin, a republican, Keeper (of estore. 
Baron de Bg oe passes as Dominique, -witted 

rand-boy to Majolin. Countess de Grisolles and TAbbe 
eee ee ee Captain 
Lavernais, republican, loves ’s niece. 
Fouche, the prefect of police, and Buequet, his assistant, 
seek capture the Chevalier 





to of the Mask, who is 
famous for kidnaping government holding them 
‘or ransom. le Cl e to sacrifice Armand de 
Trevieres, ing as the Chevalier, sends him on 2 
confess their 


latter will 
head and heart of royalist. plotters, on the 15th 


Laurette went to the fireplace and rested 
her forehead against the mantel. So! She 
was to see Purple Mask at last! What 
would that not have meant to her once? 
Once! Yes—a week ago! And now! What 
was it she felt? Joy? Pain? Shame? It 
was all three! Where was her heart? 
Where was her pride? 

“Bastien! Bastien!” de Clamorgan called 
from the door impatiently—“Make haste!” 
Then he told Laurette, striding about the 
room, more restless than she remembered 
ever to have seen him, “I must leave for 
Paris at once.” 

“Tonight!” Laurette exclaimed, surprised. 

“This instant!” Bastien stood at the 
door. “Tell the driver I shall be ready to 
leave again immediately. His horses must 
finish their feeding in five minutes. And 
he must drive me to Paris with all possi- 
ble speed. And—Bastien,” as the servant 
was going, “bring me the old coat and hat 
I used to use in Paris—and turn out my 
desk”—he threw the man his keys—“you 
know—the large one where everything of 
importance is kept—and bring all its con- 
tents here—” 

“Very good, Monsieur le Marquis—” 

“Hasten! hasten!” de Clamorgan urged 
testily. And Bastien as nearly fled as he 
could, his old legs pattering out in excited 
obedience. “Now listen, child!” Her uncle 
sat down on the couch, and she came and 
put herself beside him. “The Chevalier in- 
structs us to meet him at the North Gate 
of Paris tomorrow night, dressed as ordi- 
nary travelers. Your father will be brought 
into Paris by that gate. The Chevalier be- 
lieves that the escort conducting him will 
arrive shortly before 12 o’clock. They 
will stop there for a brief rest. Exactly at 
midnight he proposes to rescue your father 
from the very toll-house itself.” 

“From the middle of the escort!” Lau- 
rette exclaimed, incredulity fighting admi- 
ration. 

“He gives no particulars,” her uncle con- 
tinued; “only that we are all to be fully 
—- and prepared for a sharp encoun- 


ae when shall I see you again, my 
Uncle?” the girl asked wistfally, her hands 
on his arm. 

“That is the point. You are to come too.” 

“To Paris!” 

“The Chevalier wishes it. Not knowing 
the details of his plan, I dare not risk dis- 
regarding any of his instructions. He ex- 
pressly asks that you and Madame Grisolles 
shall be there; and adds that you are to 
accompany your father to England.” 

“Tomorrow!” she said musingly. So soon! 
And would Armand indeed be there? Of 
course he would—he had said so—but 
should they be able to speak to each other 
freely? ‘When was Armand coming to 
England? They would meet there, of 
course. But when? And where was Ar- 
mand now? 

“It is too late for you to travel to- 
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night,” the marquis was saying. “And 
there is no necessity. Bastien will bring 
you to Paris tomorrow morning—to Ma- 
dame de Breau’s. We must all avoid the 
Rue de Richelieu—that goes without say- 
ing.” 

Bastien came in while his master was 
speaking, an odd collection—of what might 
have been the treasures of some traveling 
showman—in the faithful old arms. “Here 
is everything from the desk, Monsieur,” he 
said. 

“Good,” said the marquis. “That is posi- 
tively everything in this house in which 
the police could possibly take any inter- 
est.” He seated..himself at the girl’s toi- 
let table, and began a deft process which 
Laurette had often watched—and never 
without anxiety—for it meant he was going 
to danger. 

“The police, my Uncle! Do you fear a 
visit from the police?” she asked. 

“No, no, child,” he assured -her as he 
slipped over his own hair one of the wigs 
Bastien had brought; and began touching 
his face skillfully with grease paint and 
crayon—just touching it—old Jean de Cla- 
morgan was no bungler. He was an artist 
at disguise. “Merely a precaution, We 
shall not return here, and I do not intend 
to leave anything behind that can incrimi- 
nate us.” He put on a pair of glasses, 
changed his cravat for a stock, and rising, 
threw off his coat. Bastien stood ready 
with the other. The change was complete. 
Disguise was not difficult in that time and 
place: half the population wore wigs or- 
dinarily, and the elabroate and varied cos- 
tume in vogue was disguise in itself. 

A bag Bastien had brought the marquis 
emptied of papers, sorted them rapidly, but 
carefully, pocketed some, handed the others 
to Bastien, saying, “Burn them! And, 
Laurette,” pointing to the box from which 
he had selected his wig, “burn this box of 
disguises. They are of no further use. 
Thank heaven, once safe in England we 
shall have no more need of them. So— 
burn them—and now, I am off! Adieu—” 
He took her in his arms, and laid on her 
brow a kiss that was also a blessing—his 
little Laurette! “Bastien! A rug and a 
scarf! Warm ones!” And the old faithful 
servant ambled off to get them. 

“T am afraid,” Laurette began. 

“Chut!” he chided, “you are safe here 
with Bastien.” 

Laurette smiled—reproving him in her 
turn. “It is not of myself I am thinking,” 
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Cheery voice from man in crowd at prize- 
fight as his favorite is knocked out—Don’t 
take it to heart, Buddy; he don’t mean it. 
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she said with a sigh—“it is of you, and— 
and—and of all the members of the band.” 

“Our plans are well laid,” the marquis 
reassured her, “and now that we have 
heard from the Chevalier at last—” 

“But Brisquet? He is at large again!” 

De Clamorgan laughed grimly. “I think 
I have provided Monsieur Brisquet with 
sufficient occupation to keep him magnifi- 
cently busy for a considerable period.” 

Laurette winced, “And”—she said grave- 
ly—“and—the Comte de Trevieres?” 

“Heavens!” was the only answer, his 
watch in his hand. “A quarter to 11! It is 
even later than I thought. I have not a 
moment to waste.” 

“Oh, my Uncle!” the girl said, the dew 
gathering on the gentian-blue eyes, “you 
are all doing something—all but just me— 
even Bastien fetches and carries for you. I 
wish it might be that I could do some- 
thing to serve the cause too—instead of 
staying idly here at home!” | 

The old marquis regarded her curiously. 
“Ah!” he said, with a slow, twisted smile, 
“perhaps you serve it unconsciously, my 
child!” and he was gone. 

* * 7 * 

“What a lovely night!” Laurette said to 
herself as she drew the curtains across the 
window. Where: was Armand? she won- 
dered. She sat down on the stool, all 
cambric, ribbon and embroidery, in front 
of her toilet table, and began giving her 
hair its good-night brush—humming an 
old love-song. 

What was that? And again! Gravel 
against the window pane, thfown up by an 
accurate hand. Thrown gently. Scarcely 
abruptness enough to starile a bird in its 
nest. What could it be? A message for 
her uncle, perhaps? Or—could it be—was 
it possible? Pulling her negligee closer 
about her, she drew back the damask cur- 
tains, and leaned from her window, peering 
down into the garden. 

“Who’s there?” she asked quietly. 

“It is I, Laurette—Armand!” came back 
the reply she had hoped and had feared. 

“Armand!” she repeated. 

“Are you alone?” he asked her. 

“ Oh, yes!” 

“May I come up?” And taking her si- 
lence for consent he began pulling himself 
up hand over hand by the thick vines that 
half ccvered the villa. 

“Oh, be careful,” she cautioned. “If you 
should slip!” 

But ue was in at the window—dusty, 
laughing, a whip in his hand, wearing a 
long coat and stout riding boots. The whip 
fell to the floor with his hat, and he held 
out his arms, very gently. For it was late, 
and they were alone. 

“Armand! What has happened?” she 
whispered as she shyly yielded the pretty 
negligee and all that it held to those strong, 
loving arms, “My ~ father—is anything 
wrong?” 

“Wrong?” he laughed with his face on 
her hair. “No!”’—with his lips on her 
eyes—“I promised you I would come, my 
beloved, and here I am. Where is the un- 
cle, mignonne?” 

“He has just started for Paris.” 

“For Paris?” 

“To the rescue of my father—you have 
not forgotten? Tomorrow is the 15th—the 
great day. You told me you would be 
there too.” 

“Most certainly I shall be there,” de Tre- 
vieres said, reading her face, as the blind 
read—with lingering fingers. 

And for a little she let him read uninter- 
rupted. She felt so safe leaning against 
that nice old coat, so at home in those fun- 
ny great arms—more at home than she had 
ever felt in her fe before—anywhere. But 
after a little she broke away shyly, and 
slipped back into a chair. 

De Trevieres followed her and sat prompt- 
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ly down on its arm, circling her shoulders - 


with his arm. 

She leaned her head back on that pillow, 
a little wearily, the man who was watching 
her narrowly thought. And presently she 
drew a sharp sigh—and looked at him with 
wide, troubled eyes. 

“What is it, my little Laurette?” 

“Something haunts me,” she said. 

“Something haunts you! ‘What is it, 
petite?” 

“Something—I’m ashamed of!” 


“You! Nonsense—” 

“And I’m afraid too,” the girl said pit- 
eously. 

“Afraid! Nothing shall harm you; I am 
here. What is it'you fear, Laurette?” 


“You—and 
It’s—it’s—a confes- 


“You!” the girl said sadly. 
what I must tell you. 
sion.” 

De Trevieres slipped from his perch on 
the arm of the chair, slipped down till he 
knelt in front of Laurette. He took her 
little hands in his own, and kissed the wee, 
soft, white things, first the one, then the 
other. Then he laid them down one on 
each of his shoulders. “So!” he told her, 
letting his hands just rest over hers; his 
left on her left, his arms crossed. “Now. 
Tell me, my own little Laurette.” 

She trembled. But she came of brave 
stuff. And after one more sharp breath, 
her eyes fair on his—for the most—they 
faltered and dropped now and then—she 
made her confession. 

“Oh! Monsieur,” she began, “I have done 
a light thing. Iam weak. I]—I—have loved 
—very dearly—before—before—you came— 
Even now—I—I scarcely -know—which— 
oh!”—she was sobbing—“‘which has my 
heart! If,” she concluded passionately, 
“such a heart, inconstant, disloyal, is worth 
any man’s having!” 

Armand de Trevieres had grown pale, 
and she might have felt him shudder a lit- 
tle, had she been less engrossed in her own 
misery, 

“For two years—his name has heen first 
in my prayers—his face most in my 
dreams—and now—in you sometimes I for- 
get him—and, then, when you are gone— 
sometimes, in thinking of him, I forget 
you! Oh! Monsieur, tell me—what should 
a girl do? Such a girl!’ She pulled her 
hands from his holding, and he let them 
go. Laurette hid her face in her hands. 

Armand de Trevieres rose to his feet. 
“Little Laurette,” he said very gently, 
when he could speak. “We must find out 
—you and l—which—which it is. You must 
make no mistake. You shall not suffer. I 
think—I think—you have mistaken pity 
for love. They are kinsmen, you know.” 
He tried to laugh—but he missed it—“I 
came into your life—at a discount—your 
uncle gave me a treatment you thought not 
quite fair—and so your generous heart 
turned to me, and you mistook—No!” he 
cried in sudden revulsion, and the girl 
dropped her hands and looked at him star- 
tled. “No! My God! It was no mistake. 
It was love that came to us on the instant! 
It was love that claimed us, and linked us 


forever. That—that other—it was but a 
dream, a blunder. You will forget him! 
You have! You shall!” 


“Monsieur, I shall never forget him,” 
Laurette said sadly. “It was my first love!” 

“And I am your last!” he cried violently. 

“Oh,” she sobbed—“I do not know—I do 
not know x 
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“May I,” he faltered “will you—will you 
tell me—the name?” 

She shook her head slowly. 

“I beg you—” 

“But I can’t,” Laurette said. 

“Why ?” 

“Because”—she stammered—“you see, I 
do not know it myself—” 

“What do you mean, child?” In his ex- 
citement de Trevieres caught at her wrists. 
“You do not know his name! It is im- 
possible. And you said that—in your 
prayers—” 

“Ah, yes. We have a name for him. But 
it is not his name. That I do not know. 
We call him,” she whispered, “we call -him, 
Monsieur, ‘Purple Mask’—” 

As if a blow in the face, a blow stronger 
than he, had reached him, Armand de Tre- 
vieres staggered a step back from Laurette. 
A cry—it was a sob too—broke from him. 
“Laurette—” he said, when he could com- 
mand himself, speaking very reverently, 
all the mad man-passion rioting in his 
veins held in leash—for: she was mother- 
less, very young, it was night, this was her 
room—the room of her sleep. But his face 
was aflame, and there were tears in his 
eyes—oh! the big baby !—“I, too, have a 
confession to make.” He went to her— 
close. Bent his mouth to her ear—and 
whispered— 

She pushed him away, and stood search- 
ing his face for a moment. And then she 
laughed—or was it a soh—“Oh! Can it be?” 

“On my soul!” de Trevieres told her. 

Then she held out her arms, and when 
he came (it was not long) she hid her face 
on his breast. Neither spoke. -Neither 
moved—for some time. 

But at last, drawing back from the shel- 
ter she loved, laughter sparkling through 
tears in her blue eyes, Laurette said curi- 
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ously, “What brought you here tonight?” 

“Why, your letter,” he told her, laughing 
tenderly at the foolishness of her ques- 
tion. 

“My letter,” Laurette exclaimed incredu- 
lously, drawing from him in surprise. 

“Yes—of course. The letter you sent 
this morning, telling me to come ‘here to 
you tonight—and the hour. Did you doubt 
I'd obey?” 

“Armand!” the girl sobbed. “I have sent 
you no letter!” 

Armand de Trevieres gave a long, silent 
whistle. “So!” he. said. “So! That was 
their move!” 

“Move? What do you mean, Armand?” 


“Your uncle, and Brisquet. Your uncle 
dared not put Fouche’s police on the track 
of my lodging in the Rue de Grace, because 
in finding me they might have found too 
much else—and it is only my one life that 
le marquis our uncle wishes to risk. So, I 
received this letter this morning.” He held 
out a sheet to Laurette—when he had 
pulled it away from just over his heart. 


Laurette read it silently with a darken- 
ing face. It ran: “I implore you to come 
to me tonight at St. Cloud. I shall be 
alone at 11 o’clock. If you do not come 
we may never meet again. Your—Laurette.” 


“It is a perfect imitation of my hand- 
writing,” she said sadly, handing it back— 
with a shrug. of despair. 

“Does not that convince you,” de Tre- 
vieres said, as he bent at the fireplace and 
burned it, “who wrote it?” 

“My uncle!” the girl sighed. “But why?” 

“He has used our-love to draw me into 
this trap,” Armand said bitterly. 

“A trap?” Laurette echoed miserably. 


“Yes, doubtless the indefatigable Bris- 
quet is hard on my track at this moment 
with his squadrons of gendarmes and hus- 
sars.” 3 

“Oh—Armand!” Laurette exglaimed in 
dismay. “Go! Go! There may yet be 
time to escape them—” 

“Theré may be”—he said, thinking rapid- 
ly—“but I doubt it. They would realize 
that we might discover the forgery at 
once.” 

And as he spoke a louder noise came— 
the trampling of horses, the clanking of 
sabers—confused at first—in the distress— 
coming nearer and nearer, clearer and 
clearer—the Corsican’s sleuth-hounds bay- 
ing hot on the trail of Armand de Tre- 
vieres, a servant of his king. 

Laurette darted towards the window. 

“Don’t look out!” de Trevieres said 
quickly. “They’ll see the light!” 

“Where shall I hide you?” Laurette whis- 
pered. 

“Here they are!” was Armand’s answer, 
as a loud knocking began on the front door 
downstairs. “So, now for Monsieur Bris- 
quet!” and he moved to the door. 

But Laurette. de Chatéaubriant reached 


- it first, and but her back against it. “Where 


are you going?” she said. 
“Quick, dear, let me pass,” de Trevieres 


‘whispered, “I must not be found here—in 


your room—at this hour.” 

For reply she turned the key quickly, 
and thrust it into her bosom—and smiled 
love and scorn in his-face, “You shall not 
go!” she told him quietly. 

“What are you doing, Laurette?” The 
knocking grew louder and louder. “Think 
—of your situation, my little girl, if I am 
found here.” 

“No matter!” Laurette said scornfully. 
“But you will not be found here. Quick. 
Get behind the curtains of the bed. There 


is quite enough room between the bed and 


the wall though there looks to be none. 

Quick. Go! I will go to bed, and put out 

the lights. Leave all the rest to me.” 
“You splendid girl!” de Trevieres cried, 


moved to his soul,by her courage and de-. 
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votion. A French girl’s generosity could 
not go further. 

A moment he tarried—to kiss her, with 
love, with reverence. Then—to the sound 
of a furious hubbub of'knocks on the door 
below, he slipped between her elaborately 
curtained bed and the wall. 

Quicker than. telling, Laurette dashed to 
the candles and blew them out—two on the 
mantel, two on the dressing-table, all— 
seized a nightgown from its case—the 
prettiest nightdress under the moon— 
slipped into it from the pink negligee—one 
stubborn tape she broke in her haste,—un- 
locked the door noiselessly and slipped into 
bed, letting the .little pink shoes fall as 
she pulled up the coverlet. ’ 

The knocking grew louder still—and then 
ceased. Men’s voices, the clank of their 
arms, the thump of their boots took its 
place—inside the door this time. 

“They have entered the house,” she said 
in a whisper. “They’re searching down- 
stairs.’ The voices drew nearer—and the 
clank and the boots. “Here they come!” 

And Armand whispered her an answer, 
“Au revoir, my little Laurette.” 

The voices grew nearer, and with them 
the clatter of sabers came up the stairs; 
one rough knock on the door—a door of 





TODAY 


Oh, life it is sad and strange, 
And love it is deaf and blind, 
And the shapes of sorrow and change 
Are always pressing behind! 
if the tender impulse stay, 
It is nipped by the frost of fate— 
So make haste to be kind today, 
For tomorrow may be too late! 


The eyes that crave for our smile, 
Or ears for our kindly word, 
— be closed in a little while, 
nd ‘our loudest cries unheard. 
Time mocks at our cold delay, 
Death waits net though we wait; 
So make haste to be kind today, 
Tomorrow may be too late! 


—Susan Coolidge. 
' 











Laurette’s had never been so knocked on 
before—and it was flung open, without 
ceremony. 

Lavernais entered, two brigadiers at his 
heels. Not the insouciant Lavernais who 
had bought gold braid galore for the sake 
of a dimple, not the dapper young officer 
who walked on the boulevards with his 


left shoulder just a thought raised to show | 


the hang of his gold-frogged, astrakhan- 
like bordered coat jauntily slung cape 
fashion—one arm not in its sleeve, but a 
stern-lipped, determined soldier taut on 
the miscreant track of his prey. “Bring a 
light!” he commanded. 

One brigadier seized, from a comrade in 
the hall, a lantern, brought it, flashed it 
about the roomy saw the curtains screen- 
ing the alcove and flung them back wide. 


With a startled cry Laurette sat up in 
bed, blinking at the light as if just half 
awake—a charming picture amongst the 
laces and pillows. It was beautifully done. 

“Don’t be frightened, my dear,” Laver- 
nais told her. “No-one is going to hurt 
you” . . . taking a step towards the 
bed he recognized the prettiness nestled 
there. His stupefaction was complete. 
“Mademoiselle Laurette!” he stammered. 

Laurette was delighted. This should 
make her part easier,Captain Lavernais!” 
she cried, startled—oh, yes, enormously 
startled—but not altogether displeased, re- 
assured, on the whole, by the sight of one 
she greatly trusted, and decidedly liked, 
and in a tone that went straight to Eugene 
Lavernais’s heart, which was just where it 
was intended to go. “Oh!” and with the 
prettiest girlish gesture in the world, half 
instinct, half very high art, she drew the 
bedclothes around her until only her chin, 
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nothing beneath it, peeped out, like a 
frightened flower, from the silk and frip- 
peries of her elaborate bedding. 

“Well!” Lavernais panted, falling back a 
few steps, “this—this is a surprise.” 

“A surprise!” the girl echoed—“it cer- 
tainly is. Pray,” she added, more amazed 
than enangered, “what are you doing 
here?” 

Lavernais tossed that question back to 
her: “What are you doing here, Mademoi- 
selle?” 

; “Why, I live here!” she answered frank- 
y: e 

“Here! But I thought—yovur shop in—” 
Lavernais.stammered. ; 

“The little shop pays, Monsieur. My un- 
cle has saved. This is our other home, 
where we rest when we can. But what on 
earth brings you here, Monsieur?” 


“We are looking for the notorious Chev- 
alier of the Purple Mask,” he told her. 

The soldiers were moving about the room, 
staring at everything as if their eyes would 
riddle it, and lighting all the candles. The 
new flood of light made little Mademoiselle 
de Chateaubriant blink and wink sleepily. 
Lavernais had known that her lashes were 
lovely, but he had not known half how 
lovely till now. 

“Oh!” the artist in the bed shuddered, 
“how dreadful! Oh, if my uncle were here 
—or even the abbe!” One little white hand 
reached out from the coverlet, helpless, ap- 
pealing—and then crept quickly back ap- 
palled at its own unmaidenly boldness, “I 
am all alone here,” she sobbed, “but for 
old Bastien, half-daft. Oh, Monsieur le 
Capitaine, you will protect me!” There 
were tears in her eyes—wide awake now!— 
and the catch in the girlish voice was as 
seductive as ever her dimple had been. 


Captain Lavernais was undone. Shorn of 
his self-sovereignty as if the hussar wig 
with its down-hanging white plaits had 
been the locks of Samson. 

“You will take care of me, Captain La- 
vernais?” 

“With my life,” he told her. He went 
nearer the bed—but not very near—‘with 
my honor,” he added through lips that 
were pale, half from a girl’s loveliness—a 
girl on her pillows—and half with fore- 
boding, for Eugene Lavernais half suspect- 
ed this girl. Love is not blind. Love’s 
sight is sharp and clear. Ah! well, he loved 
her, this girl, with the love of his life— 
not his first—perhaps not his last—but his 
deepest. He loved her, and he would pay 
love’s price—be what it might! 

“We have information that he is here, 
tonight—the Purple Mask,” he continued. 

“Here! Oh, you must be joking!” but 
she looked about the room with eyes that 
were distracted with terror. A professional 
actress could not have done it better. 


“No,” he told her, “it is no joke, 1 assure 
you. And,” he added regretfully, “I have 
strict orders to surround and search this 
particular house—thoroughly.” 

“Oh, very well,” Mademoiselle de Cha- 
teaubriant said, disgusted, indignant, but 
resigned, “carry out your orders! Ransack 
the house! Open the wardrobe! Be as 
rough as you like with my poor tissues and 
nets. Rip open the furniture! My mother 
embroidered the tapestry of that couch— 
slash it to shreds. It would scarcely hide a 
five-year-old child, but slash it open, I beg. 
Be thorough, I insist”—she was getting a 
trifle hysterical—and it was no wonder. 
“Go on! Begin!” and the soldiers did, at 
her word, waiting no longer for their cap- 
tain’s order—taking it for granted—“only 
pray, Monsieur,” shé faltered, maidenly 
shame overcoming her vixenish anger, 
“consider the—the—the delicacy of my po- 
sition—I—I—shall die of shame.” That 
last extreme proof of modesty she might or 
might not give. Armand de Trevieres, 
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shaking perilously with laughter behind the 
tent of the bed, thought she would not, but 
she was sobbing from it, or from’ some 
other poignant emotion. 

Lavernais almost could have wept too— 
with sympathy and dilemma. “Mademoi- 
selle!” he pleaded, “I am overwhelmed 
with regret. It is intolerable that I should 
distress you so. Is there no woman in the 
house?—a housekeeper—a maid?” 


“No—no—I tell you,” she sobbed deso- 
lately, “only the one old man! I—I—am 
quite alone—at the mercy of your brutal 
soldiers.” She sobbed softly, like a fright- 
ened child, but péeped up through her 
tears to add a little less miserably, “and at 
yours.” 

One of the soldiers, searching the room, 
approached the great bed, and touched the 
curtains of its awning. Laurette promptly 
shrank back on her pillows and pealed 
forth a piercing shriek. Oh! she missed 
no cues, nor took them up tardily, this 
blue-eyed amateur comedienne! 

“Mademoiselle!” Lavérnais besought, dep- 
recating, soothing. 

“Don’t let him touch me!” the girl wail- 
ed. “Oh, the brute! Take him away!” And 
with an exquisite volley of sobs and cries 
she caught up one of her pillows, zephyr- 
soft, down and muslin, and hurled it, in 
distraught defiance, straight at the big 
brigadier. And she aimed rather well—for a 
girl. It went almost as near him as it did 
to the fireplace. 

“Brigadier!” his captain commanded, 
“come away at once!” 

“T didn’t touch the lady,” the soldier said 
stoutly, half angry, wholly amused, “I was 
going to look behind the bed.” 

The lady burst into a perfect fusillade of 
sobbing. “Oh, I am dying of shame! Go 
away! Go away!” 

Armand dé Trevieres was terribly afraid 
of laughing aloud. And oh! How he want- 
ed to hug her! And how he would too!— 
when he could. 

“Mademoiselle,” Lavernais almost wailed 
it, “I implore you—no-one will harm you 
—oh, I beseech, I entreat you—do, do not 
cry! I—I cannot endure that you weep!” 

“I—I’m not crying! I’m laughing!” she 
sobbed. “Go on!” she ordered fhe soldiers. 
“Go on! Search! Search, I tell you. Break 
open everything!” 

“It is not necessary, Mademoiselle!” Cap- 
tain Lavernais said earnestly. “You have 
only to give me your word—” 

“Of what use is my word?” Laurette de- 
manded hotly. “How do I know the dread- 
ful man may not be hiding in the house 
now?” It was a master stroke! The best 
she had done yet! Armand de Trevieres 
swayed on his feet with joy and clapped 
his hands in. noiseless applause. He had to! 

It was magnificent acting. Lavernais was 
convinced. He sighed’ with relief. His 
duty was easier now. “True,” he said. 
“So, then, as a form, just—if you will— 
give me your word that, the Chevalier of 
the Purple Mask is not in this room and 
has not been here tonight.” 

Laurette de Chateaubriant sat up on her 
pillows, her ravishing face all smiles, even 
she let the coverlet slip—not far—but it es- 


Lavernais? Monsieur!”—she stretched out 
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her arm, as if in an oath, and the pink 
sleeve of her cambric fell away from its 
snow—“Monsieur! I give you my word of 
honor’—Armand de Trevieres held his 
breath—“that since I came from Paris yes- 
terday, no man, masked or unmasked, or of 
any color or shade whatsoever, except only 
my uncle, and old Bastien our servant, has 
passed through that door—except you your- 
self—and these—” She broke off with an 
eloquent gesture—pointing to the two brig- 
adiers—pointing because she had no word 
to describe them. 

“That is sufficient, Mademoiselle,” Eugene 
Lavernais said gravely. He turned to his 
hussars—his eye just glimpsing the win- 
dow at the turn of his head. Had hea 
thought of what might. have been its office? 
On his soul he could never answer that 
question in the after years when he search- 
ed his own soul. And, if he could not, how 
should we? He turned to his soldiers. “He 
is not here. Search the other rooms,” he 
said tersely. 

Behind the bed Armand de Trevieres was 
dancing! Yes—he was, the mad dare-devil 
—just a step or two, flattened well against 
the wall—the alcove was deep—dancing a 
few steps light as a shadow and as sound- 
less. 

(The continuation of this story will be 
found in next week’s issue of the Path- 
finder. If you are not already a subscriber, 
you can secure the paper for 13 weeks for 
25 cents, 26 weeks for 50 cents, or a whole 
year for $1.) 





THOUGHT IT WAS JAZZ BAND 
At a dance recently refreshments were 
being prepared in the kitchen when some- 
one dropped several pans. “Shall we 
dance?” a young swain immediately asked 
his partner—Nodaway Democrat. 
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The city girl boarding in the country 
spoke to the farmer about the savage way 
in which the cow regarded her. 

“Well,” said the farmer, “it must be on 
account of that red waist you’re wearing.” 

“Dear me!” cried the girl. “Of course I 
know it’s terribly out of style, but I had 
no idea a country cow would notice it.” 
—Country Gentleman. 


Householder—What should I get if my 
house were to burn down tomorrow? 

Insurance Clerk—Three or four years im- 
prisonment.—Dallas News, 


City Editor—Did you take down all the 
speaker said? 

Cub Reporter—No, but I have it all in 
my head. 

City Editor—Ah, I see you have it all in 
a nutshell—Portland Express. 


Mr. Newlywed—I’ve had a hard day at 
the office, dear, and I’m hungry as a bear. 
Is dinner ready? 

Mrs. Newlywed—No, love, I’m afraid we'll 
have to go to a restaurant tonight. I’ve 
broken the can opener.—Judge. 


“Did you hear that Blank was arrested?” 

“That is news to me. I am astonished. 
For what was he arrested?” 

“It is charged that he took home samples 
of the goods he was handling.” 

“Ah, so. Where was he working?” 

“In a bank.” 


“Jim Bilkins is dead.” 

“How come?” 

“He stuck his head into the Red Dog 
saloon and hollered ‘Fire.’ ” 

“Well?” 

“They did.”—Siren. 


She—What is this dark hair doing on 
your coat? 

He—That is the suit I wore last year. I 
expect the hair has been on it ever since 
you were a brunette, dearest.—Judge. 


He—This storm may put the light out. 
Are you afraid? 

She—Not if you take that cigarette out 
of your mouth.—Jack-o-Lantern. 


Harry—Why do you always wear clocks 


-9n your stockings? 


Mary (simpering)—To keep my feet 
awake. 

Harry (musingly)—Seems to me they’d 
make good hat trimmings. 


Young Husband—Did you make those 
biscuits, my dear? 

His Wife—Yes, darling. 
_ Her Husband—Well, I'd rather you would 
not make any more, sweetheart. 

His Wife—Why not, my love? 

Her Husband—Because, angel mine, you 
are too light for such heavy work. 


Bolshevik’s Son—Mother, you have no 
constitutional right to send me to bed 
without. my supper. 

Mrs. Bolshie—What do you mean, Ivan? 

“You are governing without the consent 
of the governed.”—Buffalo Express. 


Johnny—Mamma, will you wash my face? 

Mamma—Why, Johnny, can’t you do 
that? 

Johnny—Yes, but I'll have to wet. my 
hands, and they don’t need it, 


- Two country youths, visiting London, de- 


_ cided to go-to the opera. Approaching the 


ticket window they asked for. two seats. 
“Stalls?” inquired the ticket clerk. 
“Look ’ere, my man!” retorted the spokes- 


man sharply, “dinna ye think because we 
came frae the country that we’re cattle. 
Gie us twa cushioned seats.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 


Father—Why do you leave the table? 
We are not through. 

Son—lI can’t sit down so long. 

Father—You sit down, now, or Ill send 
you away from the table.—Life. 


Mary—What makes the leaves turn red 
in the fall? 

Maude—I guess they blush to think how 
green they are all summer.—Kansas City 
Star. 





“Well, my dear, you are a good, quiet 
little girl. Will you sit on my knee?” 

“No, thank you,” said the little one de- 
murely, “I mustn’t.” 

“Mustn’t, my dear? I don’t understand,” 
queried the lady. 

“Well, you see,” was the meek reply, 
“l’vye got to sit still and hide the hole in 
this chair.”—Boston Post. 
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A natural error.—Washington News. 


Mrs. Grieve—Tobias, I found this letter I 
gave you to post a month ago in your 
brown overcoat pocket. 

Mr. Grieve—I remember, I took off that 
overcoat at the time to enable you to sew 
on a button, and it isn’t sewn on yet. 


Shopwalker—See that woman over there? 
Well, she suffers from kleptomania. 

Mrs. Miggins—Good gracious! Why does- 
n’t she take sométhing for it? 

Shopwalker—She will in a minute. 


The manager of a factory asked the 
foreman if the mew man he had hired was 
making progress, 

“Progress!” exclaimed the foreman dis- 
gustedly. “Progress! I’ve taught him ev- 
ae I know and he is still an ignorant 
ool.” 


“But ma, Uncle John eats with his knife.” 

“Hush, dear. Uncle John is rich enough 
to eat with a fire shovel if he prefers to.” 
—Denver Republican. 


Dingus—My wife says that I smoke like 
a furnace, and so she takes my pipe away 
and hides it. 

Bjones—Ah;/she believes in the pipe- 
less furnace, I see, 


“So you cured your wife of her desire to 
learn to smoke, el, How did you do it?” 

*“T insisted on her taking her first lesson 
by smoking one of the cigars she gave’me 
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for Christmas. She hasn’t any more desire 
to learn to smoke, but -she now wants to 
sue me for divorce on the grounds of ex- 
treme cruelty.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


The Visitor—Why were you divorced 
from your husband? 
. Lady of the House—Why, our cook dis- 
liked him so that she threatened to leave 
if I kept him.—Fremont Messenger. 


Teacher—What does the reign of King 
Charles I. teach us? 

Tommy—Please, sir, not to lose our 
heads’ in moments of excitement, sir. 





“What were your father’s last words?” 
“Father had. no last words. Mother was 
with him to the end.”—Wag Jag. 


Stimpson gallantly escorted his hostess 
to the table. “May I sit on your right 
hand?” he asked. 

“No,” she replied, “I have to eat with 
that. You'd better take a chair.” 


Mistress—Oh, Jane, and I told you to 
notice when the jam boiled over! 

New Maid—So I did, mum. It was a quar- 
ter past 11. 


WITH THE EDITORS 

A writer sent a poem to an editor, who, 
it seems, had little use for verse. The 
title of the poem was, “Why Am I Alive?” 

The editor wrote, when he returned the 
poem, “Because you sent your poem by 
mail instead of delivering it by person.” 
—Success. 








Editor (to aspiring writer)—You should 
write so that the most ignorant can under- 
stand what you mean. 

Aspirant—Well, what part of my para- 
graph don’t you understand?—Chicago 
Herald. 


Foreman in printing office—What’s the 
matter with Slug 4? He seems put out 
about something. 

Devil—Oh, he’s trying to set up that 
long editorial on “The Advantages of Good 
Penmanship,” and he can’t read the edi- 
tor’s hens’ tracks. 





An amateur authoress who had submitted 
a story to a magazine, after waiting several 
weeks without hearing from the editor con- 
cerning it, finally sent him a note request- 
ing an early decision, as she stated she had 
other irons in the fire. 

Within a short time she received the edi- 
tor’s reply: “Dear Madam: I have read 
your story, and I should advise you to put 
it with the other irons.” 


‘Do I bore you?” asked the mosquito. 

“Oh, not at all,” answered the editor as 
he smashed him with a copy of the Weekly 
Toot-Horn. “May I ask what kind of an 
impression my paper makes on you?” 


LITTLE BIT OF A FELLOW 


Little bit of a fellow— 
Couldn’t get him to sleep; 
And the mother sighed as he tossed and 
cried: 4 
“He’s such a trouble to keep!” 
Little bit of a fellow— 
Couldn’t get him to sleep! 


Little bit of a fellow— 
But the eyes of the mother weep, 
For one sad night that was lost to light 
God smiled and kissed him to sleep. 
Little bit of a fellow— 
He wasn’t a trouble to keep! 
—Frank L. Stanton. 
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Providence Journal—To end war, as the 
promoters of the “No More War” demon- 
stration desire, there must be more than an 
emotional desire for peace; there must be 
an iron will to end war, and there must 
be a readiness to work intelligently for 
peace. 














Washington Star—The farmer out West 
is learning modern methods in politics as 
well as in agriculture. 


-—— 


Omaha Bee—Money is accepting a reduc~ 
tion in wages and glad to get employment 
at that. 





Chicago News—Oklahoma Indians are 
barring the white man’s modern dances, 
proving that these are good Indians. 


Philadelphia Inquirer—A strike makes 
the line shift from the receiving to the 
paying teller’s window. 


Schenectady Union Star—At one of the 
numerous banquets given in his honor in 
England, former President Taft remarked 
that he quit being president “with the full 
and unmistakable consent of the American 
people,” and nobody cracked a smile. He 
must arrange to go back next year to hear 
them laugh. 





Ohio State Journal—What we wish is 
that Henry Ford would now concentrate 
his genius on the quantity production of 
parking places. 


Evansville Press—Ireland is having a 
hard time; but just wait until she tries to 
pass a soldier bonus. 





Washington Herald—Herrin, of course, 


was an indictment of American civilization. . 


There could be no possible defense. None, 
in fact, has been offered. The attitude of 
the people involved has been: “Well, what 
are you going to do about it?” They admit 
the crime and defy the nation to bring any 
punishment upon their heads. 


Lincoln Journal-—-One of the chief rea- 
sons why .our post-war period of recon- 
struction has extended over so long a time 
is the unsound notion we have that laws 
will solve serious economic and social prob- 
lems. We have turned to congress and to 
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our state legislatures for remedies when as 
a matter of fact ‘the only remedy was to 
be found within ourselves individually. 
Progress is made by human beings, not by 
legislation. 


Asheville Times—With everybody deny- 
ing responsibility for the railroad strike, 
we imagine that we must blame it all on 
the flapper. 





Toledo Blade—Bolshevism is a lighted 
match looking for a gas leak. 


Pas 

Life—At a Toledo seance, Sir Arthur Co- 
nan Doyle had his arm stroked by a spirit. 
It must have been an agreeable change 
from having his leg pulled. 

aie 

London Eve—It has cost a banker of 
Odessa 900 billion rubles to make his es- 
cape from his native country, It is under- 
stood, however, that having picked up a 
dollar in New York he is now financially 
straight. 


Washington Post—The Irish seem to be 
slow to realize that Erin divided by - itself 
will never equal unity. 

Biginee 

Pittsburgh Gazette-Times— Those who 
talk so protestingly against the tariff seem 
to prefer that Europe should make goods 
for us and our workers be idle. 








Forbes Magazine—Bees don’t whine, they 
hum while working. And how they co- 
operate! Result, honey. 


Indianapolis Times—Some men saving up 
for a rainy day meet the bootlegger and 
spend it all on a wet night. 




















By a lucky arrangement the Pathfinder is able to offer 
- readers for 1922 one of the most attractive sani bar- 
my ins in high-class reading matter. The offer includes the 

ew York Tri-Weekly World and the Pathfinder, each one 
year, and a copy of the World Almanac or Encyclopedia 
postpaid—all three for the small sum of $1. 

The Tri-W World gives you a a pa 
every other week-day, with a lot of domestic and torelen 
news, editorials, market and financial matter, etc. 
Pathfinder supplements this with its weekly contribution of 
good things. For many years we haye Se ge the 
World Almanac and Encyclopedia<without stint, ie 
the most valuable reference work published pe 
copy should be in every ice, sJhool and home in 
land. Over 800 pages of solid *information—‘‘50, Sogn A. 
and figures’*—covering all those questions that come up 
every day and that cannot be found answered anywhere else, 
All about the calendar, moon, tides etc., the census, 
schools, industries, crops, sport records, Peace treaties, 
armies and navies etc. Take our word for it: don’t be 
without this invaluable book. .The Tri-Weekly ee = 
Pathfinder and the Almanac—all for only $1.90. 
same or different addresses. We-ean furnish the Nationst 
Republican, Pathfinder and Almana¢~for $2.50. Address 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 





MANE MONEY AT HOME 





yes can earn from $1 to pet gg) no" he 

time writing show 
onal te learned by our new, simple ieee 
method. No canvassing or work at home po mate you 
how, porate you steady work at 
where you live, and pay you cash 

Full particulars and ‘Eaucha free 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 

270 Ryrie Building Toronto, Can. 




















50 artistic post cards, 
ment immediately. 


To quickly introduce Capper’s Weekly an 
Post Cards, we will, for the next 20 days foot this choice assorime 


Capper’s Weekly makes a specialty of ae from Washington, tel 


our new and up- 


O Post Cards and Capper’s Weekly ae Se 


including Flowers, Py ay Best W 
Good Luck with a 3-months subscription to Capper’s Weekly al 


for only 25 cents sit So ean this advertise- 


ng you what the admin- 


istration, your Senators, Congressmen and President are doing for the farmer, stockman, laborer-and other pro- 
ducers. This information is given by United States Senator Arthur Capper in Washington. The 


is $1.00 a year but 
cents in stamps. 





ak 2 
you can have a trial subscription for a term of three months and 50 Post Cards for only 25 
A new serial story starts soon, Address CAPPE Topeka, Kansas, 


f°S WEEKLY, Dep't 65, 
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Rupture Kills 
8,000 Annually 


Eight re dia persons each year are laid 
away—the burial Peerufitate being marked 
“Rupture.” Why? Because the unfortunate 
ones had neglected themselves or had been 
merely taking care of the sign (swelling) of 
the affliction and paying no attention to the 
cause. What are you doing? Are you negiect- 
ing yourself by wearing a truss, appliance or 
whatever name you choose to cali it? At best, 
the truss is only @ makeshift—a false prop 
against a collapsing wall.—and cannot be ex- 
pected to act as more than a mere mechanical 
support. The binding pressure retards blood 
circulation, thus robbing the weakened mus- 
cles of that which they need most—nourish- 
ment. 

But science has found a way, and all truss 
sufferers in the land are invited to make a 
FREE test right in the privacy of their own 
homes. The PLAPAO method is unquestion- 
ably the most scientific, logical and successful 
self-treatment for rupture the world has ever 
known. 

The PLAPAO PAD when adhering closely to 
the body cannot possibly slip or shift out of 
place, therefore cannot chafe or pinch. Soft 
as velvet—easy to apply—comparatively inex- 
pensive. To be used whilst you work and 
whilst you sleep. No straps, buckles or springs 
attached. 

Learn how to close the hernial opening as 
nature intended so the rupture CAN’T come 
down. Send your name taday to PLAPAO CO., 
698 Stuart Bidg., St. Louis, -Mo., for FREE 
ra Plapao and instructive information.— 

c) 

SELL YOUR PROPERTY swicity for cash, no mare 
where located. particuiars tree 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO.. Dent. 15. LINCOLN. NEBR. 


MEN-——AGE 27 to 4 unnecessary, 


1: make secret investigations, reports. Salaries; expenses 


AMERICAN FOREIGN DETECTIVE AGENCY. 304 ST. LOUIS 











Experience 








toadvertige our business and introduce 
agente 34 list AN EO veces We will send this elegant 


guaranteed watch aga sample by parcel post ©, O. D. $1.77 
Races LY. Dom ane plated case, stem _wind and stem set. genuine 
a a reliable timek Pa 

poof 77 and it is yours. Gacisfaction gu: 

BOSTON TON JEWELRY CO. 39 W.AdamsSt.Al4, Chicago 


MIZPAH No.44 


(SUPPORTER) 


Gives you a feeling of real 
comfort and the assurance of 
perfect protection while exer- 
cising or playing games 

any kind. All elastic. Per- 
fect fit. Will not chafe. Per- 
Patented open- 
May be boiled 














fect pouch. 
ing in front. 
@ to cleanse. 


TWO WEEKS TRIAL 


If not satisfactory return and 
Mailed on receipt of price, $1. 00. 





money will be refunded. 

State waist measurement. 

THE WALTER F. WARE COMPANY, DEPT. 0, 

1036 Spring Street (above Race) Philadelphia 
For sale also at Sporting Goods and Drug Stores 














Are YOU 
Old at 40? 


Perhaps the most common 
cause is the disturbed con- 
dition of an important gland. 
Even men of iron constitu- 
tion are not exempt from 
this common _ ir- 

regularity. We have for lim- 
an ethically accurate, educational, 





ited distribution, 
and interesting 
FREE BOOK 


rove of unsuspected value to you. It 

= mine | pagel wear te Som condition of this vital gland 
may cause sciatica, backache, painful and tender feet, 
interrupted sleep amd other extremely uncomfortable 
and often serious conditions. It telis of Thermalaid, a 
which — . tial of a new hygienic 
principle, done into ent form 

Tete gland condition and its ae eg 4 —— fanlts 
without medicine, message, jife, e reco 
sucess for five years is incontrovertible. The book is 
free. Simply address 


THE ELECTRO THERMAL COMPANY 
1808 Main Street, Steubenville, Ohio 
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solution, 


SOLE Aa PUZZL. 


v 








LIKE PUZZLES? 
and see how many objects in the 
1, Car, 
Who knows, 


Hi 
OB JECTS IN THIS 
ZZLE PICTURE 


BEGIN WITH 





co 








Prize 
Ist 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 1 
lith 
26th 

A_ $2, 
Fidelity 
York—4 
will b 











WOULD YOU LIKE TO WIN $1,000? 








’ ' 
te dye Don't Wish! Act! : $1000°90 PRIZE COUPON | 
, i 
Order Order ata ut ; i 
offee offee to win il i COFFEE PRODUCTS COMPANY ! 
2nn O fe ’ ’ 
: oo aes ee wi “aul” iat ‘ “Baa ‘ Dept. 101, Minneapolis, Minnesota 4 
) 150.00 500.00 $1,000 priz upon on the : Enclosed find $5.00 for which send me prepaid five $1.25 cans Soluble Bar i 
) 75.00 250.00 right). Think all t asur on Hall ¢ ee, all charges prepaid. This wins me $1,000 IN CASH ; 
) 35.00 100.00 and happiness y« - would have a it solutior > first or second place 
> 15.00 25.00 with $1 T—SEND IN 1 j 
) 10.00 10.00 YOUR SOLUTION CTODAY! 1 ; 
) 5.00 5.00 Ss oNar ; 
So ane “es C ff P d t C RROD 6.06406: 6406000 UN 0080 CECE NSN RRS OUR KEE EMa DORKS UKEORE OSD cued caeuneens i 
ilty Co. “y New 0 ee 0 uc $ 0., : ' 
tat these prizes H ; ; 
promised. Dept. 101, Minneapolis, Minh. — a saacess ...sssesseeessecssseccsuccsssecssecssstessucssnsessucenseessneesen | 
~ - j 

















Put on your 


lf 
I If 
I n H 
Ba 
E 
{ 
3 | 91-25 , Cans Setubte Coffee 
Cans Soluble Coffee 


“thinking cap” 
above Chinese Picture Puzzle begin with ‘‘C,”’ 
etc. Do it just for fun if for no other reason, but be sure and send in your 
YOU MAY WIN ONE OF THE FREE $1,000 PRIZES. 


HOW TO WIN $1,000.00 


e beginni 


like 














; 
: 
> 
4 
ar 
i ( ( Pi E 
ob 1 uve! pri i 1 Ri 
I metal From t V i ; 
les this ymbor of. good 1 c \ it is N 
{ ind happiness to hun veare Of cou i 
" ind a cha ng one of $1000 each priz 50 PRIZES IN A 
' 
Read These Rules Carefully 
1, A ne livir outsid f Mir ipolis | 4, Number your word startir 1 
ploy pany ma or tt { J 
or the h } t i 
I rson 5. All 11 : 
t c ] } ldera j 
( rir il r Y : 
Pu ginnir ( il ; | 
I ond nd I 
0 t will for i, t 
r na r ! 1 
for ir re , he | a 
of a t wor lists f 
0 English i pone: 
l obso yn 7. All io n 
nplete and urke la t S 
be cou | I I ) ks after t 
al of n ob bu ali I I 
Use 1 of I t Mi ea 
even thou ha | j List inni f 
t Na I I i i iailed to ! 
an object ain also be named S i in coffee order All contesta | 
hyms will be counts miy as rd | to accept the judges’ decision as f ; 
Webster’s New International Di mary | cor v A larger pS ft ' 
Ww i au | r i be f : 








Send in Your Answer Today! Win! 











